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gn the End. 
By TRITTON GRANT. 
CHAPTER IX. 


THE clock in the drawing-room struck two, and recalled Nancy 
to her writing with a start. She looked at the blank sheets in 
front of her hopelessly. Her thoughts were mutinous to-day ; 
the letters must wait. She began putting her writing things 
together, when she heard her husband come whistling into the 


drawing-room. 

“How late you are, Charlie. Yes, I’m out here in the 
verandah.” 

He came out, threw himself into a chair, and called to the 
bearer to take his helmet. Then he fanned himself vigorously 
with his pocket-handkerchief. 

“Lord, it has been hot inthe sun to-day! I’ve done such a 
good stroke of business, Nancy. Sold Firefly, and bought such 
a rattling pony instead, Lady Rose. It was such luck I got her 
—just a chance. Of course, I had to pay a bigger price than I 
got for Firefly, but she’s worth it.” Then followed a long history 
which his wife listened to attentively and sympathetically. 

“I’m so glad, Charlie,” and her voice was very soft and gentle. 
How she had misjudged the poor boy, after all! “When may 
I drive her ?” 

“Drive her? Well done! We shall have you offering to 
break in horses next!” with a laugh. 

She laughed too, because she felt it was expected of her, but 
did not quite see the point of it. 

“But really, may I to-morrow ?” she persisted. 
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He glanced at her in surprise. 

“My dearest girl, she’s never been driven in her life. I 
expect she’d kick the cart to pieces.” 

She looked back at him incredulously. 

“Then you didn’t get her for me to drive at all ?” 

“ No, dear, I didn’t.” Then the recollection of their “ tiff,’ as 
he called it, came back to his mind, and he frowned irritably. 

“You bought a new polo-pony, which won’t go in harness, 
and paid a lot for it, and yet I am to go on driving Captain 
Lefroy’s pony?” She asked the question very quietly and 
distinctly, and looked him full in the face as she did so. 

“Great Scott! Are you going to worry about that wretched 
thing for ever! I never could have believed you had it in you 
to nag so, Nancy,” he burst out, getting up from his chair. “If 
Lefroy is such a confounded ass as to offer his pony, he must 
take the consequences. J never suggested it,” and he walked 
towards the drawing-room. 

“Charlie,” she said, as he passed, and laid her hand on his 
arm, “supposing I am silly and nagging about this, won’t you 
give in to me, when you see how [I hate putting myself under an 
obligation to—this man ?” 

“ That’s all tommy-rot,” he answered crossly ; “ we exercise the 
pony for him, he’s no use for it.” 

“ All I know is, he always uses it if we don’t. We ave laying 
ourselves under an obligation to him, and—I don’t like it. 
Please, Charlie, don’t let us do it.” 

He shook her hand off roughly. 

“T shall do what I think fit,” he remarked sharply. 

She stepped back a little, and her arms fell to her sides. 

“So shall I,” she said quietly, but her eyes were very bright. 
“TI refuse to drive Captain Lefroy’s pony any more. If you 
cannot afford,” with an emphasis on the last word, “to provide 
your wife with an animal to drive, I must do without it. If 
anyone wants to know what has become of my pony, I shall tell 
them it was Captain Lefroy’s, as my husband keeps no ponies I 
can drive.” 

He looked down angrily at her as she began to speak, then 
his expression turned to one of sulkiness. 

“Of course, if you are going to give it all over the station 
that I won’t give you a pony, you force me to go to a great 
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deal of extra expense, which you might easily have saved me. 
I can’t help thinking,” with an air of dignity, that, had Nancy 
not been in such earnest, would have made her shriek with 
laughter, “that it is not quite nice feeling on your part to 
behave like this.” She turned scarlet, but he went on without any 
interruption. “ However, we'll forget it all.” It is so nice, when 
you realise you are in the wrong, to turn magnanimous, and 
forgive your accusers. “Come here, my darling,” he was de- 
cidedly uncomfortable under the calm glance of those clear 
eyes, and wanted to regain his position of lord and master, 
which he felt had been shaken. “Kiss me, dearest girl,’ draw- 
ing her tohim. “As if I wouldn’t give you a dozen ponies if 
you wanted them.” Then he went away to take off his uniform, 
and his wife stood and looked after him, with a bitterness in her 
heart that had never been there before. She had conquered 
him—but how ? 

After this, Charlie discovered that one of his other polo- 
ponies promised to be a splendid trapper ; though, to most on- 
lookers, it seemed the promise was not likely to be fulfilled. 
He never asked his wife to drive Bluebeard any more. As she 
infinitely preferred driving a backing or bolting pony of her 
own, to a quiet one of somebody else’s, she never made any 
fuss, and Charlie, instead of being anxious about her any more, 
found it more convenient to aver : 

“By Jove! Nancy, I’d trust you to drive anything !” 


Nancy and her husband were going to a subscription dance 
that evening. Charlie had been particularly affectionate to her 
ever since their conversation before tiffin. He was always 
demonstrative, but to-day, it seemed as if he could not call her 
by enough endearing terms. He was really very much in love 
with her, and was anxious to establish himself in her good 
graces again. It was an intensely disagreeable thought that 
anyone should think scornfully of him, as he had an uncomfort- 
able feeling Nancy had done that morning. He would not 
mind having merited the scorn, but he disliked being subjected 
to it. 

They drove to the dance in a hired gharri, a most extra- 
ordinary conveyance. A sort of big square box on wheels, 
fitted with windows, looking like wooden venetian blinds set in 
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a frame; windows which could neither move up or down, 
but stuck fast at uncomfortable angles, to let in endless 
draughts. Before they started, Charlie expostulated loudly 
with the gharri-wallah for keeping such a rattle-trap vehicle, 
and the latter descended from his high perch, to try and 
induce the windows to shut, at least on one side, but in vain. 
He retired to his coach-box, vowing the gharri was a very 
fine one, and amid great clackings and whip-crackings, off 
they went. 

They simply crept along at a slow jog-trot; the poor, lean, 
tired horses seeming as if they could hardly drag the gharri 
after them ; and as, at Nancy’s request, Charlie told the gharri- 
wallah to stop beating them, the trot developed into a sort of 
crawl, which got on Nancy’s nerves at last, and she longed to 
get out and walk. 

When she and her husband entered the ball-room, the first dance 
was nearly over. First one man, and then another, came up to 
secure her for a partner. She glanced all round the room as 
she stood settling her dances, and, with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, for which she blamed herself, because it was so customary, 
went on writing down her partners’ names on her programme. 
The fourth dance from the end she left vacant, as she had done 
at every ball since she came to Kaiserabad. What a fool she 
was, she told herself impatiently ; he very rarely went to dances 
at all, and if he did, he never asked her to dance. He would 
sometimes come and talk to her for a minute or two, whilst she 
was waiting for her next partner, but that was all. Still, she 
always hoped she might dance with him again, just once, as 
they had done so often on the voyage, just once—surely it could 
do no harm. 

The third dance on the programme was her husband’s, and 
after waltzing round the room two or three times, they stopped 
near a sort of dais at the end of the room to rest. 

“Charlie, who’s the tall fair woman over there? No, not 
that one, the one in black, just opposite ? ” 

He followed the direction of her eyes. 

“What zs the matter, Charlie,” she went on quickly; “ don’t 
you feel well ?” 

His face had grown very white, but her words broke in upon 
his thoughts, and he laughed rather loudly. 
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“Matter! Nothing, dear girl! That woman reminded me 
of someone I once knew. Common-looking, isn’t she? Come, 
let’s have another turn.” 

“You didn’t like the woman she reminded you of, did you ?” 

“Well, dear—no ; candidly I didn’t. Why?” 

“Because you looked more as if you—hated her!” 

“Did I? You can dance, Nancy, you don’t feel as if you 
weighed an ounce; and you look so pretty, too. I was looking 
at you just now, and thinking none of the other women could 
touch you.” 

So the subject dropped, but often during the months that 
followed, that little scene would come back to Nancy’s mind 
with startling clearness. 

Parallel to the ball-room, and divided from it by pillars, ran 
a smaller room which, when only a small dance was being given, 
was always turned into a drawing-room. Charlie was leaning 
with his back against one of these pillars watching the dancers, 
when someone came behind him, and tapped him sharply on 
the arm with a fan. He turned, knowing perfectly well whom 
he would see. How well he remembered the handsome, some- 
what heavy features, the fair, elaborately-curled hair, the big 
doll-like eyes, and the unmistakable stamp of bad style, writ 
large all over her. 

“What are you doing here?” His tone was rough and 
angry, but the woman only smiled. A slow smile, with a gleam 
of triumph in her eyes. 

“Travelling for my health, dear boy! Thought I’d come and 
see you. The doctors thought a winter abroad would do me 
good,” and she laughed maliciously. “A charming place, 
Kaiserabad. I’ve only just arrived, and made friends already 
at the hotel, that’s why I came to-night.” 

“And your—husband ?” 

“Lord Denborough is dead.” 

“Dead! When?” 

She stood looking back at him, that curious look deepening 
in her eyes, and she paused for a moment as if enjoying in 
anticipation the result of her words. 

“When did he die?” she said slowly. “Just the day before 
I was to have married him.” 

“What!”—turning upon her as if her words were utterly 
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incredible. “ Before—before! Then you are still——?” he broke 
off, a sudden fear in his voice. 

“Yes”—with an exultant little laugh—“exactly; I am 
still——” 

He glanced round, but there was no one near them, and the 
music made it impossible for them to be overheard. 

“ Then, for God’s sake, why have you come here?” he went 
on, speaking rapidly. 

“ Money,” she answered laconically. 

“Money? money? Why come here for money? Why not 
write? Haven't I always given you money whenever you 
wanted it?” 

“No, dear boy, not always. You see,I knew I might write 
until Doomsday if you were at the other side of the world, and 
never get a farthing. I know you rather well, I think! You 
see you are married now,” and she laughed again. 

“For Heaven’s sake drop that, or you'll make me want to 
kill you,” he hissed between his teeth. “If you want money I'll 
give it you, only go away from this place and leave me in 
peace.” 

Her face grew hard. 

“Go away and leave you in peace? Not so fast, Charlie, if 
you please. Denborough is dead, and I am thrown on my own 
resources again. I had just enough money to come out here. 
You must pay up now. I’m going to stay out here until I see 
how the land lies, with an old French woman I’ve picked up to 
chaperon me. You must pay for her, too. Do you understand ? 
Hotel bills, clothes, etc. See?” 

“YT understand you’re a regular devil,” was the furious re- 
joinder. “How dare you——?” 

“ How dare I?” mimicking him with a sneer, “ because I dare, 
and no one knows that better than you. Come, Charlie, be 
sensible. I’m Ada Walton, Mrs. Walton” — with another fit 
of laughter—* and am spending the winter in India. Health, 
you know. No one will twig you supply all the cash.” 

“Why wasn’t I told of this before?” he went on angrily. “I 
thought we had arranged all this at home last August, when I 
saw you in Town.” 

“ What could I tell you before?” she retorted. “ Denboroug 1 
was waiting until he came of age—it seemed rather like child- 
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stealing, didn’t it?—which was not until December. At any 
rate, I was fair and honest with you, why weren’t you the same 
with me? It would have been more comfortable for you if 
you had been. As it is, you must take the consequences. Here 
I am, and here I mean to stay.as long as I choose. I’ve spent 
every penny, and sow I’ve come to you.” 

“If you think I am going to give you money to throw away, 
you are mistaken. I tell you I’ll do nothing of the kind.” He 
spoke blusteringly, as people do who feel their position is a 
weak one. 

“Mistaken,am I? Allright! Look here, you know the con- 
sequences, if you don’t doas I tell you. Don’t be a fool—I’m 
not an idiot, and I mean what I say.” 

She looked up into his face triumphantly, conscious she had 
the man completely in her power, and as he looked back at her 
he realised the position. 

“Come, my boy,” her little vulgarities of tone and accent 
carried him back to days he fain would have forgotten. “What’s 
the use of fighting against your fate? Give me money and you 
can do anything else you like. Don’t be afraid. I shan’t be 
jealous ”—with a sneering laugh—“of Mrs. Howard, except as 
regards the cash. You haven’t played fair—you never did— 
but you can’t help that, I suppose, any more than the colour of 
your hair; but I'll overlook it all if I get the money—see? 
Suppose you dance the next with me?” 

“Dance with you? No, I'll bed dif I do!” 

“Don’t swear. Won’t you dance with me? I think you'd 
better.” 

Something in her face checked the answer that rose to his 
lips, and he offered her his arm without another word. 








CHAPTER X. 


To Nancy’s intense surprise, she caught sight of Charlie holding 
an animated conversation with the stranger she had pointed out 
to him. She asked several people who she was, amongst others 
Guy Lefroy, who had come in late and was passing through the 
drawing-room, when she called to him. 

“Captain Lefroy, can you tell me who the lady ?; talking to 
my husband, there, near the supper-room docr ?” 
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“No, I haven’t the least idea. Never set eyes on her before. 
Probably some globe-trotter, I should think.” 

Then he brought his eyes back from the flashy, vulgarly- 
dressed woman, to the lovely, refined-looking girl at his side. 
Her cheeks were flushed by dancing, and the blue eyes with 
their dark-fringed lids, looked nearly black in the lamplight. 
Just now she was not looking at him, and in the longing to 
make her do so, he said suddenly: 

“ May I have a dance, Mrs. Howard? Or am I too late?” 

She glanced down at the programme, then raised her eyes to 
his. 

“T’ve got the fourteenth, if you’re not engaged for that.” 

“The fourteenth, Thank you,” and then her next partner 
came up and claimed her. 

She danced again with Charlie, and enquired eagerly after his 
new acquaintance. He explained that she turned out to be an 
old friend of his—oh! not the one he disliked! no—whom he 
had known since he was a child. He did not like her, but her 
father had been very kind to him, and of course he had to do 
the civil, but it was an awful bore. Nancy laughed and con- 
doled with him, and though the explanation struck her as odd, 
she did not bother him with questions. She was going to dance 
with Guy, and nothing else seemed of much interest at the 
time. But as the evening went on and Charlie hardly ever 
seemed to leave Mrs. Walton’s side, it occurred to her he was 
victimising himself rather unnecessarily. 

She enjoyed that dance with Guy Lefroy more than she had 
enjoyed anything since she had been married. All the 
awkwardness and self-consciousness that usually made them- 
selves felt when she was alone with him, seemed to have dis- 
appeared, and they talked to one another naturally and un- 
restrainedly. Guy was essentially a well-read, interesting man, 
who had seen a good deal of the world during his three-and- 
thirty years, and in him Nancy found an excessively pleasant 
companion, quite apart from the reason that she cared for him. 
He was determined she should not regret that she had danced 
with him, and he succeeded. 

“TI believe you know my cousin, Mrs. Craigie, don’t you?” 
he asked, taking her back into the ,ball-room, as the music 
began for the next dance. 
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“Yes, I met her in Bombay. She was at my wedding,” she 
answered, a little wearily. She felt she had suddenly grown 
tired ; the band was playing out of tune, she was sure, and her 
eyes seemed full of dust. 

“ Are you engaged for this ?” 

“Yes. But I don’t want to stay, I’m tired. I wonder if you 
could hunt up Charlie, and tell him I want to go? Oh! here 
he is,” as her husband walked up to them. “Shall we go now, 
Charlie? I’m dead tired.” 

He looked down at his programme, then glanced over his 
wife’s shoulder, and caught Ada Walton’s eyes fixed upon his. 

“ After this one, darling. I’m engaged for this.’ He spoke 
rather nervously and would not meet Nancy’s eyes. “What 
a nuisance these duty dances are. I'll come directly this one’s 
over,” and he walked away and left them. 

Lefroy turned to see whom his “duty” dance was with, and so 
did Nancy, then their eyes met, and in hers was a puzzled wonder. 
The colour rose in her face slowly. Men do not as a rule 
dance seven times in one evening with the same woman for 
duty. She fancied she read the same thought in Guy’s face, 
and said hurriedly : 

“This Mrs, Walton turns out to be an old friend of Charlie’s. 
Her father was very good to him, when he was a boy, and he 
feels he must be civil to her.” 

“Yes, of course. Must be an awfulnuisance. Hulloh! Sam,” 
as Captain Alton came up, “ Mrs. Howard was just going to 
throw you over, and go in to supper with me, you're only just in 
time.” 

“Don’t you believe him, Captain Alton! I hadn’t the very 
slightest intention of going in to supper with him. Besides, I 
want to dance !” 

After his dance, Nancy went and put on her cloak, and 
waited for Charlie near the big entrance doors. Alton had gone 
to tell him she was ready, and Guy found her sitting there looking 
pale and tired. He had just left Howard in the supper-room 
with Mrs. Walton, and was boiling over with rage. 

“He’s not fit to take care of her,” he told himself angrily. 
“Only been married six weeks, and here he is flirting with 
another woman. Preposterous!” 

Nancy was very quiet. She was severely lecturing herself 
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for being suspicious, but the explanation of the father seemed 
too far-fetched taken in conjunction with seven “duty” dances. 
Knowing Charlie as she did, she could not help feeling that 
something more than mere gratitude to Mrs. Walton’s paternal 
relation must have induced him to dance so often with her. 
Probably he admired her, although she was such a common- 
looking woman, which was a pity. It was hard enough to be a 
good wife to him, without his voluntarily making it harder. It 
was not pleasant to see him flirting—or seemingly flirting— 
under her very nose. It touched her pride. 

“Tired?” Guy asked gently, looking down at her. 

She looked up at him with a smile. 

“Yes, very,” she said. Then her eyes dropped, and she 
pulled off her long suéde gloves. “That is a pet economy of 
mine,” with a little laugh as she folded them up together, “to 
take off my gloves directly Iam ready to leave. I can’t think 
what good it does, but I rigidly adhere to my rule.” 

“T wish I could say the same of my rules!” 

“Why? Do you break so many?” 

“T make one or two—I manage to keep to them for a bit— 
and then comes a general break-up. A regular holiday time.” 

“ As long as it zs holiday time it is all right, surely? Holiday 
time is so nice!” 

“Yes, but it makes the lessons seem more dreary by contrast 
when one goes back to them.” 

He was looking down at her intently. Could he go back to 
his rule of never seeking her out? And yet why should he? 
If he could be of any service to her, why should he deny 
himself the pleasure it gave him to be so? If she seemed to 
like his society and chose to forget there had ever been any- 
thing between them, why should he not accept her friend- 
ship and be thankful for it? Up to that night she had always 
been cold and reserved in her manner towards him, but now, he 
told himself, that the first awkwardness was wearing off, and she 
was forgetting how much he had bothered her on board, surely 
there might be some honest friendship between them ? 

“My dearest girl, I’m so sorry to have kept you waiting.” 
Charlie came up full of apologies. “Come along. Good-night, 
Jinks,” and a iew minutes afterwards, he and Nancy were 
driving home in the shaking rattletrap gharri. 
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“Charlie, will you think mean awful idiot if I ask you not 
to dance so many times with one woman again? Everybody 
must have noticed it.” 

He seized her hand, kissed it several times, and parried the 
question. 

“Silly little girl! You know you’re the only woman in the 
world I care for.” 

If he had had any insight into character, he might have known 
that, had his wife loved him, she would either have been too hurt 
to take him to task at all, or would have reproached him bitterly. 
As it was he only thought it was jealousy on her part. 

“All the more reason to do what I ask, isn’t it, Charlie? 
Besides, I don’t like the looks of her.” 

“Of Mrs. Walton, you mean. I don’t either. But,” he spoke 
slowly, as if weighing his words carefully, “truth to tell, I’m 
under an obligation to her father. He—he—lent me some 
money once, when I ran into debt at Sandhurst, and I always 
feel I can’t be grateful enough for his kindness.” 

Nancy turned her head to try and catch sight of his face, but 
it was pitch dark in the gharri, and she could see nothing. 

“ Still, you needn’t dance seven times with the daughter,” she 
objected, “unless you are speaking of gratitude in its true mean- 
ing, namely—‘a sense of favours to come!’ There, that was 
horrid of me,” she went on penitently, “ but I’m tired and sleepy, 
and Mrs. Walton’s charms seemed to me to be ill-timed, when 
she kept you from coming home.” 

“Darling, I wish you would believe me when I say Mrs. 
Walton has no attraction for me whatsoever, and now you know 
the reason of my civility to her, I’m sure you will never again 
accuse me, even indirectly, of flirting with her. Surely you trust 
me?” 

His tone was genuinely honest, and Nancy blamed herself for 
having judged him unfairly. She would not be so foolish 
another time. Mutual recriminations were not to her taste. 

“Of course I trust you. Still, Charlie, dear, if you could 
manage to make your gratitude look a little less like attention, 
I should be very glad.” 

And Charlie breathed a sigh of relief at the thought that he 
had explained his friendship with Mrs. Walton so satisfactorily. 
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Mrs. Walton called on the station, attended by a thin little 
woman who spoke broken English, had told everyone she was 
travelling abroad for her health, and had picked up a devoted 
attaché in the shape of a young civilian. He had already 
initiated her into the glories of his position, social and official, 
his great talents, his pay and pension, which she listened to 
sympathetically, but without very much interest, except in the 
two last-named items. 

“You get a great deal more, comparatively, than soldiers do, 
then ?” 

Mr. Mason smiled indulgently. 

“Get more? I should rather think we did! Government 
must pay for dvazns, you know.” 

Nancy’s first meeting with Mrs. Walton had taken place at 
her own house, when the latter had come to call upon her one 
morning. The woman was not a lady, Nancy had told herself, 
after she had exchanged half a dozen sentences with her, and 
there was an ill-bred curiosity about her many questions that at 
first amused Nancy rather than vexed her. But somehow she 
felt she liked her visitor. That below all her vulgarity and 
ostentation she had a good heart. Some people have a genius 
for finding out other’s good points, and Nancy Howard was one 
of these. 

She talked to Ada in her charming way, and the latter, who 
had gone quite determined to hate her, felt inclined to like her 
against her will. When Nancy referred in her pretty, gracious 
way to “ Your father’s kindness to my husband,” Mrs. Walton 
stared stupidly at her for a minute or two, then said : 

“My father! Oh, yes, of course. Don’t mention it. He was 
only too pleased.” 

“ And so,” she ejaculated, as she drove away from the bunga- 
low, “that’s how he’s explained it, has he? Trust him to lie, 
it’s as easy with him as breathing. That girl doesn’t look a fool, 
but she must be one if she’s in love with Charlie. However, 
she’ll grow out of that soon enough,” and the thought seemed to 
bring her a certain grim satisfaction. “If anyone asked me to 
show them the most selfish, mean man on this earth, I should 
send them to Charlie Howard. Yes, my young man, you haven’t 
done with me yet. I’m not a saint myself, never was, but the 
fault is mostly yours. If I don’t make you pay pretty dearly for 
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all the harm you’ve done me, it won’t be for want of trying. We 
shall cry quits some day, my boy. Before, you had all the luck 
on your side, now it’s changed! I don’t envy you the time 
that’s coming,” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE week preceding the Kaiserabad race-week passed in the 
usual way. Rides in the morning, drives in the afternoon, then 
to the club to listen to the band, or to a Badminton party, and 
home to dinner. 

Nancy was utterly at a loss to understand her husband’s 
rapidly-increasing friendship with Mrs. Walton, for gratitude 
does not oblige a man to appear absolutely at the beck and call 
of one woman to the neglect of his wife. She felt that any in- 
fluence she had ever had over him—and she had hoped that 
influence was growing stronger—had been entirely swept away. 
After that one appeal to him not to make himself conspicuous 
with Mrs. Walton, she never mentioned the subject again. But 
no one could guess the bitterness it was to feel she was put on 
one side for a woman who was refined in neither manners nor 
looks. At home he was, if possible, more affectionate than ever, 
and she would blame herself for ever even doubting his love for 
her, and then they would meet Mrs. Walton that afternoon at 
the club, and Charlie would never leave her side. It was 
humiliating, but Nancy’s pride kept her from complaining ; still 
the feeling that the whole station were perhaps talking over 
Charlie’s neglect, and pitying her was gall and wormwood to 
her. The only real pleasure that came to her at this time 
was the renewal of her friendship with Mrs. Craigie. They 
met at the first day’s racing, and Nancy was unfeignedly glad to 
see her. . 

“My dear child, what are you doing out in the sun with a 
flimsy parasol like that at this time of the afternoon? Look at 
mine,” swinging round her white-covered and frilled umbrella. 
“Looks like a tent, doesn’t it? I know how to take care of 
myself. Mr. Howard, make her go back to the stand and stay 
there until it’s cooler.” 


Charlie had a particular wish to avoid the stand, and answered 
almost rudely : 
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“Oh, that’s all right. Come along, Nancy, and look at the 
ponies.” 

“T think I shall be all right, thank you, Mrs. Craigie. I'll be 
back directly. There now,” as they came back in a few minutes, 
“please come and talk to me. Captain Lefroy ”—looking up at 
him—“ can leave you in my charge.” 

“For a polite and determined way of getting rid of people, 
Edith, commend me to Mrs. Howard. I act upon the hint. 
Good-bye for the present.” 

“ How pleased the child looked when they met, to be sure,” he 
told himself as he walked away. “I wish Edith was always 
here to look after her a bit. Why, there’s Billy Fraser! Suppose 
he’s come for the week. There he is, making straight for the 
stand. I think I can guess who he’s looking for,” he added, 
rather grimly. “Howard and Mrs. Walton together again! 
What a brute he is to run after her like that, and she’s such a 
common-looking woman, too. I wonder if——” he stood still for 
a second or two, “yes—I will!” and he went forward and 
raising his hat, accosted Mrs. Walton with : 

“ How d’ye do, Mrs. Walton? Well, Howard, had any luck ? 
Come and have an ice or something, won’t you?” turning to 
Ada. 

“Thanks, awfully. Good-bye, Mr. Howard, for the pre- 
sent.” Mrs. Walton had insisted a few days ago, on being 
introduced to Guy, who had not taken any notice of her since 
then. 

Captain Lefroy could be very agreeable when he chose, and on 
this occasion he did choose. His little scheme answered per- 
fectly, and he saw Charlie leave them with an expression of 
relief on that young man’s countenance that rather surprised 
Guy for the moment, as he had expected to be met with sulkiness 
at least. Mrs. Walton had conceived an unbounded admiration for 
the tall, dark man who never seemed to talk to any woman ex- 
cept Mrs. Howard, and only occasionally to her, and was delighted 
at his most unexpected attention. Charlie was all very well 
just to show the station her power over him, but he was by 
no means a pleasant companion. Now Captain Lefroy was— 
well, charming, and so good-looking into the bargain. He 
seemed quite inclined to be friendly too. Ada was very pleased, 
and in her endeavours to be charming too, she talked pleasantly 
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enough. Perhaps, had she known the thought that ran at the 
back of Guy’s mind all the time, she might not have been so 
satisfied with her conquest, as she already began to call it in her 
own mind. Captain Lefroy certainly did not seem inclined to 
flirt, but still he was more interesting than lots of other men who 
were ready to do so at a moment’s notice. 

Nancy was sitting in the stand, flanked by Mrs. Craigie on 
one side, and Billy Fraser on the other. Billy looked blissfully 
happy, and was evidently in his element. 

Mrs. Heston, resplendent in a new frock just out from home, 
was improving the shining hour by making mental observa- 
tions, to be afterwards retailed with much elaboration to her 
acquaintances. She was not a woman who required a great 
friend in whom to confide her last piece of news, anyone who 
would listen was promptly furnished with all the latest gossip. 
As she passed Nancy and her friends on her way to a seat 
a little beyond them, she eyed them critically. Mrs. Howard 
always annoyed this lady. To begin with, the former was still 
the only woman Captain Lefroy ever spoke to, and Mrs. 
Heston’s endeavours to induce him to enter her train had been 
unavailing. Then everyone made such a fuss about her, and 
although she had any number of admirers, there was no special 
one Mrs. Heston could pitch upon in order to make pointed 
remarks about “young married flirts,’ her suggestions as regards 
Guy having long ago fallen utterly flat. She had noticed 
Howard’s neglect of his wife with subdued pleasure, taking care 
on every occasion to express her great pity for Nancy. Her 
own husband never looked at another woman, and this being 
the case, made her so sorry for women who were not so lucky 
as herself. 

Is it any wonder that this kind of pity from our neighbours 
is the one thing above all others we would do anything to avoid ? 
This pity, which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred has in it 
not a single spark of the real divine feeling, but is only a cloak 
to hide some unkind sentiment. If you vea//y pitied that woman, 
would you tell everyone how sad it was to see she was evidently 
head over ears in love with Captain This or That, as he certainly 
did not care a straw about her? I tell you that your pity is a 
whip that lashes and cuts, leaving quivering wounds which never 
heal. God defend us from your pity, my friends ! 
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“How d’ye do—Mrs. Howard ?—what a lovely day,” Mrs. 
Heston said. “I suppose your husband’s attention is entirely 
taken up by the racing ?” 

“No, I think not,” answered Nancy, looking straight back into 
her eyes. “The last time I saw him he was sitting near the 
205th tent with Mrs. Walton.” 

“Mrs. Walton!” with a surprised uplifting of her eyebrows. 
“Oh, really!” and she passed on. 

Mrs. Craigie saw the hot blush that rose to the girl’s 
face, and wondered. She was a stranger to Kaiserabad as 
yet. 

Nancy set her teeth together. Charlie’s attention taken up 
by anything indeed except Mrs. Walton’s society! As if the 
fact was not patent to the whole station. 

“T hate that woman,” she told herself fiercely. “She always 
does something to hurt one or make one feel uncomfortable.” 

“There's Mr. Howard just come into the stand,” Mrs, Craigie 
remarked. “ He’s seen us now,” as she nodded to him in the 
distance. 

“This race ought to be a good one,” Charlie began, sitting 
down near her. “ Nancy,” speaking across to his wife, “were 
you up here when the last race came off? I was looking for 
you, but couldn’t find you.” 

“We've never moved since we arrived.” 

“No,” chimed in Billy cheerfully, “couldn’t get Mrs. Howard 
to move.” 

“Have you any idea where Guy is?” Mrs. Craigie asked. 
“T’ve never seen him at all since he left us.” 

“ Oh, he’s all right, and enjoying himself immensely,” Howard 
answered with a laugh, talking rather loudly. “ He’s been flirting 
hard with Mrs. Walton for the last half hour.” 

“Mrs. Walton? Who's she?” 

“There, she’s with him now, down there.” 

Nancy glanced down at the pair, then turned to Billy and 
talked indefatigably. Charlie never spoke to Mrs, Walton all the 
afternoon, he walked about with his wife, Mrs. Craigie and Billy 
in the most exemplary fashion possible, and Nancy told herself 
passionately he had only come because Guy had cut him out. 
But the bitterest thought of all was that Guy could find any 
attraction in such a woman as Mrs. Walton. It was humiliating 
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to find her husband neglecting her, but this was a thousand 
times worse. 

“ That he should flirt with that woman, who is not even well- 
bred to start with,” was her fierce thought, “he of all men,” and 
down came her idol with a crash. 





CHAPTER XII. 


EVERYONE in Kaiserabad flocked next day to see the infantry 
polo-tournament, which was in full swing, then all strolled over 
to the club, which lay just on the other side of the road, to see 
some theatricals, which were advertised to begin at 6.30. All 
the pleasure that Nancy might have experienced from the 
knowledge that Charlie was wavering in his allegiance to Mrs. 
Walton, was entirely cancelled by the fact that he did so only 
because Guy had taken his place. Her opinion of her husband, 
by force of many circumstances, could never be a very high one, 
and to see him devoting himself to a woman who was obviously 
not thoroughbred, hardly surprised, although it vexed her very 
considerably. But to see Guy, whom she had unconsciously en- 
dowed with every virtue, whom she had always judged above 
all to be thoroughly refined in mind and thought, following in 
Mrs. Walton’s train, was positive agony to her. 

The theatricals did not interest Nancy. The only thing that 
arrested her attention was the fact that Captain Lefroy and 
Mrs. Walton were sitting together, three rows in front of them. 

“What can he find attractive in her?” she asked herself 
bitterly. “If only she was a nice refined woman it would be 
different, but——” 

They all met outside when the play was over, and criticised 
the acting. Mrs. Walton took Charlie apart, and talked to him 
alone for a few minutes. They came back and joined the 
others, Charlie looking decidedly displeased, and both Nancy 
and Guy most naturally put it down to jealousy on his part. 

As they began to part Mrs. Walton said—turning to Nancy, 
and speaking so that Guy, Mrs. Craigie and Billy could all hear: 

“Your husband has very kindly promised to come and fetch 
me from the hotel, and drive me down to the races to-morrow. . 
Madame Didot is not well, and 1 hate driving down alone.” 
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Ada was not naturally an ill-natured woman, but circum- 
stances had done a good deal to crush most of the kindness 
out of her. In her anxiety to render Charlie’s life a burden to 
him, she never took Nancy’s feelings into account. In fact, to 
sow dissension between those two was a decidedly attractive 
programme in her eyes, because of the unpleasant result that 
would thus accrue to the man she hated so intensely, rather than 
from any feeling of dislike to his wife. 

Nancy drew herself up and said, with the utmost icy polite- 
ness : 

“Tam afraid that my husband has promised more than he 
can fulfil, as I shall have no one to drive me down otherwise.” 

She was furious at the calm way in which Ada appropriated 
Charlie, and doubly angry because the others could not have 
helped hearing her do so. 

*“Charlie”—as her husband came up—“ you must make your 
apologies to Mrs. Walton yourself. You must have forgotten 
you are going to drive me down to the races,” and she turned 
away to Mrs. Craigie. 

“You’ve got to come,” Ada remarked, quietly looking into 
Howard’s face. “I'll never stand airs from anyone ; though I 
must say she doesn’t give herself them as a rule.” 

“I’m not coming,” he answered sulkily. 

“Yes, you are. Don’t bea fool. She knows lots of people 
to go down with, and I don’t. I hate feeling a waif and a 
stray. Here, go and call my gharri for me! No nonsense, 
remember.” 

“My darling,” Charlie began as he and Nancy were driving 
home, “do you mind very much if I drive Mrs. Walton down to 
the races to-morrow, because the poor woman’s all alone, and 
she’s so nervous and——” 

“ And who am I to go with, Charlie?” Nancy interrupted. 

“You, darling, why, you could go down with the Craigies. 
I know Lefroy has hired a gharri for the week, as his tum-tum 
oniy holds two.” 

“Unless I can go down with you, I shan’t go at all.” 

“You are frightfully obstinate,” he went on crossly. “I can’t 
get out of it! My darling”—persuasively—‘* do try and see 
reason, her father was very——” 

“Qh, bother her father!” broke in his wife impatiently. 
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“I’m tired of her father! There, Charlie, don’t think me dis- 
agreeable, but unless you take me I certainly don’t want to go,’ 

“T’m sure I don’t want to drive her down,” he put in with an 
injured air ; and the subject dropped. 

After dinner Howard wrote a chit, and went out into the 
verandah to tell the bearer to whose house it was to be taken. 
Nancy was in the drawing-rom, and did not hear the directions. 
About ten o’clock the bearer came in, bringing another chit on 
a tray for the Sahib. 

“Put it down,” said Nancy, and he put the tray on a table 
near her. 

“From Captain Lefroy,” glancing at the writing. 

She sighed impatiently. 

“Here’s a letter for you, Charlie,’ she said, as her husband 
came into the room soon after, then took up a book and began 
to read. 

Next morning, as she came in to breakfast, Charlie greeted 
her with : 

“I wrote last night to say I couldn’t drive Mrs. Walton down, 
Nancy.” 

“Did you, Charlie?” she said with a grateful little smile, 
“that was nice of you.” He really did try and please her after 
all, she told herself. And Charlie decided honesty was not 
always the best policy. 

As she and her husband drove down the long dusty road to 
the race-course that afternoon, Charlie suddenly exclaimed : 

“Hulloh! there’s Lefroy just in front of us, driving Mrs. 
Walton! Whatajoke! Is Jinks caught at last, I wonder! I 
hope to goodness he'll take her off my hands, I’m sick to death 
of having to do the civil to her.” He wished to show Nancy 
how little Mrs. Walton’s conduct as regards other men affected 
him. “Gee up, there, we don’t want all their dust,” to the pony, 
who started forward as he felt the whip, passing the other cart 
at a smart trot. 

Nancy did not turn her head ; why should she be supposed to 
know who they were? Every man wore a sola-topee, and Mrs. 
Walton, arrayed in an entirely new costume, could not expect 
her to recognise her back. So, though Guy looked round as 
they spun past, and raised his hand to his hat, she took no 
notice of him. She made no answer to her husband’s remark, 
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but sat looking straight in front of her. The hand which held her 
parasol grasped it as in a vice, and the other one lay clenched 
in her lap. 

“You look so pretty to-day, all the women will be jealous of 
you, Nancy.” 

She laughed shortly. 

“T don’t think they need be!” Jealous of her / 

Captain Lefroy’s trap drew up just behind the Howards, and 
they all met at the entrance to the paddock. Mrs. Walton 
came forward and walked along by Nancy’s side, the two men 
following. The girl made no attempt to talk to her companion ; 
Ada had deliberately done a great deal to make her wretched, 
and she had not any wish to be friendly with her. She was always 
perfectly polite, but that was all. Something in the proud, 
dignified way in which she carried her head as she walked along 
riled Mrs. Walton, and she felt she had not yet forgiven Nancy 
for her snub of the evening before. 

“T hope your husband didn’t mind my throwing him over,” 
she began with a rather disagreeable smile, “ but you see, 
Captain Lefroy seemed so keen to drive me instead, I was sure 
Mr. Howard would forgive me.” 

Nancy turned her head and looked at her. 

“T don’t understand what you mean, Mrs. Walton,” she said, 
in a puzzled sort of way. “My husband would have been 
unable to drive you any way, as he had to drive me.” 

Ada laughed rather loudly. 

“My dear Mrs. Howard, if I hadn’t written to him to put 
him off, you may be sure he would have come. However, I 
preferred driving down with Captain Lefroy, so everything’s all 
smooth again, isn’t it ?” 

Then she turned round sharply to make some remark to 
Charlie, who was just behind her; whilst the colour rushed to 
Nancy’s face, and she bit her underlip hard to keep back the 
retort that rose in her mind. She was glad a moment after- 
wards that she had controlled herself. 

To quarrel with a woman of Mrs. Walton’s type over 
Charlie’s attentions to her was utterly out of the question. 
Her dislike was turning to positive hatred, but Ada should 
never have the satisfaction of knowing it, and the best means 
of proving that to her was by absolute indifference. 
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It was nearly six o’clock, and it was getting damp and chilly. 
“God Save the Queen” had been played nearly half an hour 
before, and most of the people were making their way to the 
entrance to find their carriages. Nancy was standing with Billy 
waiting for her husband. Mrs. Walton joined them with an air 
of subdued excitement about her, and talked to them both 
affably. Charlie walked up to the group with an ominous 
frown. 

“Hulloh! Howard! Dropped a lot of money?” enquired 
Billy cheerfully. 

“Yes, any amount,” he answered sharply. Then his eyes 
strayed to Mrs. Walton’s face. 

She smiled at him. 

“ Not a pleasant thing to do, is it?” she remarked, and turn- 
ing to Nancy she said: “I have a horror of racing. My father 
lost all his money that way.” 

“Did he?” answered the girl with quick sympathy. Had 
not her own “Dad” done the same? “I am so sorry.” 

“Yes,” she went on slowly, her eyes resting on Charlie, 
though she spoke to his wife. “My mother has often told 
me of it. I was only two years old when father died.” 

“Only two!” echoed Nancy in surprise, “only two! Oh! 
of course,” she began eagerly, then hesitated a little as if afraid 
of being thought rude, “ your mother married again ?” 

“Married again? Oh! dear no,” the high-pitched voice fell 
unpleasantly on their ears. Ada glanced from Howard’s white 
face to his wife’s puzzled one, and added with a good deal of 
emphasis which struck Nancy as odd, but of which Charlie 
understood the meaning perfectly well, “she never married 
again. From the time I was two, mother and I lived alone in 
London. It was there,” smiling at Charlie, “we first met. 
Old friends as we are, you never knew my father, did you? 
I can’t lay claim to having known you when I was a baby! 
By-the-bye, Mr. Howard, don’t forget you have promised to 
come and have dinner with me and Madame Didot at the hotel 
to-night at eight o’clock, and take us on to the dance after- 
wards.” 

Nancy glanced from one to the other in astonishment, and 
Billy gazed at them with his mouth wide open. 

“Oh! yes, it’s all right,’ Charlie broke in impatiently. 
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“Come along, Nancy, I see the tum-tum. We can take you 
too, Fraser.” He wished to avoid a ¢éte-d-téte with his wife as 
long as possible. 

Mrs. Walton looked after them with a satisfied smile. 

“TI wonder how Charlie’ll explain his friendship with me, 
now the father idea has gone? There'll be ructions, you bet; 
perhaps Master Charlie will not be so stingy with his rupees 
next time I ask for them. If I don’t get the cash he shall have 
scenes and no mistake. However, I fancy it’s all right for the 
present, I think I got the better of him that time. What a 
fright he looked in. J don’t want him to dine, Lord no, but I 
must make it uncomfortable for him at home. Beast!” 

Captain Lefroy, who came up at this minute to tell her the 
carriage was waiting, was somewhat surprised at her expression, 
but the moment he spoke to her it changed completely. 

“ How kind it is of you to drive me home,” she said. 

“Tn for a penny, in for a pound,” remarked Guy grimly to 
himself; “brought her here, so suppose I must take her back 
again.” 

“He’s a good man that,” Mrs. Walton told herself as she 
went up to her room, “as well as good-looking, but he doesn’t 
care for mea pin—as yet. If only I thought he would some 
day—why shouldn’t he? Charlie’d help me, he’d only be too 
glad. I should settle down then and leave him alone. Well! 
I’m going to stay out for a bit and see what luck India’ll bring 
me. At any rate I’ve frightened Charlie into fits by turning 
up, and that’s something!” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE Howards dropped Mr. Fraser at the club, and then drove 
straight home. Charlie at once plunged into explanations about 
his engagement to dine with Mrs. Walton, but his wife cut him 
short. 

“Don’t let’s talk of it now, Charlie, please. Let us wait 
until we get home,” she said, and they drove the rest of the way 
in dead silence. 

Charlie was in a state of perplexity bordering on the frantic 
How were things going to end? Ada Walton evidently in- 
tended to show her power over him, and, if he did not meekly 
submit, make things excessively—unpleasant, to say the least. 
He ground his teeth as he thought of the hold this woman had 
over him, and for the hundredth time since she had come to 
Kaiserabad, he cursed fate for having got him into this mess. 
He seemed completely to forget that he had himself, and himself 
alone, entirely to blame for the present state of affairs. 

As for Nancy, her feelings seemed numbed. The light that 
the rapidly moving carriage lamps threw on each side of the 
road as the trap spun smoothly along, occupied her undivided 
attention. When they drew up in front of the bungalow, she 
gave herself a mental shake, and jumping out of the tum-tum, 
went into the lamp-lit drawing-room. She laid her parasol 
down on the sofa, then taking off her cloak, threw it down too. 
She was standing near the piano when Charlie came in, taking 
off her gloves. He shut the door behind him, then came 
towards her with outstretched hands, but she took no notice 
of them, and they dropped to his sides. 

“Nancy, I know you are angry with me, and I think it is 
cruel of you. I promised Mrs. Walton to go to dinner to-night, 
and I can’t throw her over.” 

She smoothed out her gloves, put them down on the piano, 
and then looked him full in the face. 

“TI ask you not to go. I suppose when you know I am 
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absolutely wretched at the thought of your going, you will not 
do it.” 

He fidgetted nervously under the gaze of those clear eyes. 

“My darling girl, I must go.” Ada’s last words to him rang 
in his ears. “If you don’t come I’ll punish you.” “What is the 
harm——-?” 

“T don’t think you quite understand the outrageousness of 
this request of Mrs. Walton’s,” she interrupted. “Surely you 
know as well as I do, Charlie, that men are not in the habit 
of going to dine with women and leaving their wives behind 
them? Besides, everyone who is at the Zable @hédte will see you 
dining with Mrs. Walton, and this French woman, and will 
also see that Iam not there. It will look so very odd, won't 
it?” She spoke gently but very eagerly, as if to convince him 
of the reasonableness of her objections, but he made no answer. 
“You must see that, don’t you, Charlie?” she came close up 
to him, and laying her hand gently on his arm, looked up into 
his face. “ Please, please, don’t go. It will make me so dread- 
fully unhappy if you do. I can’t believe you would willingly 
hurt my feelings in this way.” 

“You must know that I wouldn’t go if I could help it, but I 
must,” he answered quickly, forgetting that in admitting this 
he was making his conduct appear still more puzzling to his 
wife. 

“ Must go, Charlie, how do you mean must ?” 

“Because I must. Our ideas of duty may differ, but I think 
I know mine.” 

She was pressing him hard, and he answered at random. 

Her eyes flashed angrily. 

“Yes, they do differ, and I fancy they always will.” 

“You may insinuate things if you like, but I haven’t the 
least idea what you mean,” the knowledge that he was in the 
wrong was making him lose his temper. 

“T think you have. For instance it may have been your 
idea of duty to pretend to me this morning that it was your 
own doing you did not drive Mrs. Walton down to the races 
this afternoon, instead of leaving me to find out from her that 
she had, as she said, ‘thrown you over’; it is not mzue. Up till 
now, I am sure I have not bothered you about your attentions 


to her, but now it is getting beyond all bounds. You say you 
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love me, and yet you neglect me. God knows I tried to do my 
duty to you until—that woman came,” her voice was low, but 
the concentrated anger in it startled him, “but Iam not meek, 
there is nothing meek in my nature, and now I will go my way 
as you go yours. Charlie,” she broke off, her eyes filling with 
sudden tears, “ it can’t be that things have come to this between 
youand me. Think! you and me! It cannot be we are going 
through life together in this terrible way.” 

“You take such a tragical view of the case, Nancy, you do 
indeed. Try and be reasonable, darling. Just because I am 
going to dine with Mrs. Walton you talk in this exaggerated 
way.” 

He walked away a few steps and stood with his back to the 
mantel-piece, but he would not meet her eyes. 

“You know it is not only that,” she answered hotly, “there 
are other things and you know it. If only I felt you were 
truthful and straightforward with me,” she went on passionately, 
“T could let the rest go, but this is only a piece of the whole. 
What is this Mrs. Walton tells me about her father having 
died when she was a child? Charlie, for God’s sake tell me 
why you made up that story about her father being kind to 
you?” 

“ Of course if you choose to believe her before me , 

“Tf you will tell me honestly before God that you were telling 
the truth, you know I will believe you.” 

She stood looking up at him, her face very pale, her eyes 
full of anxious questioning, waiting for his answer as if her life 
depended on it. 

“T am tired of playing tragedy scenes any more, Nancy. I 
really must ask you to let us end this discussion.” 

She came forward, and laying her hand on the back of a 
chair to steady herself, she went on speaking, an agony of 
entreaty in her voice. 

“TI am your wife, Charlie, your wife, and I have a right to 
know the truth. What is the hold Mrs. Walton has over you, 
for I will never believe you really care for——” 

“You know there’s only one woman I really love and that’s 
yourself,” he broke in almost angrily. 

“Yes! Yes! And don’t you see that is why I cannot 
understand why you always do whatever she wishes? Charlie,” 
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and her voice was infinitely soft and pitiful, “if she knows any- 
thing about you, you are afraid of telling me, don’t be afraid 
any more, but tell me honestly what it is. We all make 
mistakes and do things we are sorry for afterwards, and why 
should you mind my knowing? You can’t think I would blame 
you now for what is all over and done with? Perhaps you were 
engaged to her once? Perhaps she lent you money, and you've 
never paid it back ?” 

In her eagerness to make his confession easier, she came near, 
and took his hand in both her own. 

“Tell me, Charlie.” 

He loved her with all his selfish heart, but it was in a very 
poor way at best. His utter inability to explain his conduct, 
made him long to bring the interview to an end; it was difficult 
for him to lie with his usual glibness, while she looked at him 
with those truthful, pleading eyes. Plausible falsehood seemed 
unable to exist in the presence of her pure innocence and tender 
womanliness. 

He shook her hands away roughly. He was almost angry 
with her for her loving kindness to him. Reproaches and re- 
criminations would have been ten times easier to meet. 

“Your imagination runs away with you, Nancy. Come, 
I’m tired of this. Try and trust me without asking so many 
questions.” 

For a moment she did not speak, then she said with a hard 
laugh : 

“TI promise never to bother you with questions again. As for 
trusting you, well——” raising her eyebrows a little, “that is 
more difficult. You see you won’t hold out a finger to help me 
to do it. Are you going to dine with Mrs. Walton?” 

“I think I’ve told you so several times already,” was the 
irritable rejoinder. 

“Very well,” she said slowly. 

Then she gathered up her cloak, gloves and parasol, and 
opening a door which ied into her dressing-room on the left, 
walked out and left him. 

He thrust his hands into his pockets, and stared straight in front 
of him. Why had he not had some lies ready ? And yet what use 
were they when Ada could show up his untruthfulness at any 
moment? Should he run the risk of displeasing her, and stay at 
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home? The thought of what that risk was, decided him. He 
dare not stay away. 

“D——n Ada!” he said viciously between his teeth. “I wish 
I could see that woman lying dead.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CHARLIE went and -dressed for dinner, and about ten 
minutes to eight Nancy heard the trap drive away from the 
bungalow. A moment after a chit was brought into her room 
by the ayah. It was from her husband telling her the ticca- 
gharri would call for her about nine-fifteen, and he would meet 
her at the club door at nine-fifty. 

She threw the note down on the dressing-table with an odd 
little smile. 

“Oh, most attentive of husbands, how kind you are!” 

She had dinner by herself, but hardly touched any food, 
then she went into the drawing-room, and took up a book of 
which she never read a word. 

Her heart was full to overflowing with rebellion, distrust, and 
hurt pride. She had made one last stand against her fate, had 
tried by every means in her power to keep herself and her 
husband from drifting apart, and it had failed. As she had told 
him she was not meek, and it had required a tremendous effort 
to conquer her pride, and plead with him in the way she had done, 
doubly so as there was no love to prompt her entreaty, but only a 
sense of what was her duty. How fond Charlie was of that 
word, and how little he seemed to know of its real meaning! 
The very beginning of all this misery she could trace back to 
his “duty” dances with Mrs. Walton, the first evening she had 
appeared in Kaiserabad. How she hated that woman with an 
intensity of hatred that almost frightened her. For had not Ada 
some curious power of attraction over the two men who played 
the most important part in her—Nancy’s life? What was the 
power which Ada wielded? Her lips curled scornfully, then 
contracted as with sudden pain, and she covered her face 
with her hands. When she looked up her cheeks were flushed, 
and a curiously defiant light burnt in her eyes. She would 
show Guy, she would show Mrs. Walton, that nothing they could 
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do could affect her. She rose from her chair to go and fetch her 
cloak, a slow smile crossing her lips. 

“ What a charming evening I shall have, to be sure.” 

Then she drove to the club in the Civil Lines, where all the big 
dances take place. 

“T say, Jinks, Mrs. Howard is going it to-night with Fraser,” 
remarked Alton an hour or two later, as he stood leaning 
against one of the pillars in the ball-room, looking on at the 
dancers. “By Jove, she is pretty. Smart frock too. Yellow 
suits her. I didn’t know she went in for the flirting game too, 
like Howard. What a queer couple they are! Howard was 
actually dining at the Victoria with the widow to-night—some- 
body said she was a widow—so I hear, and then Mrs. Howard 
turns up and flirts with——” 

“Don’t talk rot, Sam,” interrupted Guy sharply. “They 
understand each other all right. And as for Mrs. Howard, she 
doesn’t flirt a bit. Fraser is a very old friend of hers, she knew 
him before she was married.” 

He spoke as if Nancy and Billy had grown up together. 

“People always talk such a lot of nonsense when a pretty 


married woman dances more with one man than another, 


as if she couldn’t dance with an old friend as much as she 
liked.” 


“Wish / was her old friend,’ amended Sam reflectively, “and 
that she’d dance with me as muchas / liked. Hulloh, Jinks, 
the widow’s eyeing you. There’s Howard in tow as usual. 
That reminds me, I don’t admire your taste in that line, I must 
say!” 

“Don’t suppose you do,” was the quiet rejoinder. 

Guy’s eyes were fixed on Nancy’s face as she passed close to 
them with Billy. She was looking at her husband and Mrs. 
Walton, and just for a moment an expression of intense dis- 
like passed over her face, but in another second it had gone, 
as she turned with a smile to answer some question of Mr. 
Fraser’s. 

“She does mind, I know she does,” Guy told himself as he 
watched her. “ Howard shall not run after that woman if I can 
help it,” and he crossed to where Mrs. Walton sat talking to 
Charlie. 


“T hope I’m not too late to get some dances with you, Mrs. 
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Walton,” he began. He had a pretty good idea she would 
dance with him whenever he liked to ask her. He never flirted 
with her in the least, because he found no occasion for it. If he 
had seen any necessity for it, he would probably have done so. 
Mrs. Walton represented to him a woman who did not care how 
much pain she inflicted, and therefore deserved no pity in return. 
If she was unprincipled enough deliberately to attract a married 
man, she could not expect to be treated with that fair dealing 
all women had a right to expect, a right Guy would have been 
the first to acknowledge. 

After a fair show of unwillingness on Mrs. Walton’s part, un- 
willingness Guy knew perfectly well would be overcome, she 
promised him as many dances as he asked her for. He had 
just left her after their first waltz together, when he came face to 
face with Mrs. Heston. 

“Ah, Captain Lefroy, isn’t this a charming dance? Such 
lots of pretty women. I suppose,” looking at him with a 
smile, “you give Mrs. Howard the palm, as she’s in the 
regiment ?” 

“Didn't know we had any ladies in the regiment, Mrs. 
Heston.” 

“Oh! you know what I mean. She does look pretty, but 
isn’t it a pity she and Captain Fraser are dancing together so 
much? Everyone is talking about it. Why, it’s only the tenth 
dance, and she’s danced with him seven times already.” 

“Perhaps if people weren’t so accurate in their calculations, 
Mrs. Heston, there might not be so much talking.” 

“ Now that’s just like you, Captain Lefroy, horrid and severe. 
But I’m so fond of Mrs. Howard, I hate to hear people calling 
her a horrid flirt. I always tell them some people can’t help 
flirting, and that she means no harm.” 

“That zs kind of you,” he answered most gravely. “Mrs. 
Howard is indeed lucky in having such a staunch friend.” 

She glanced up at him suspiciously. 

“Do you know, I’m rather frightened of you. I never know if 
you are in earnest or not.” 

“Why should you imagine for a moment I’m not in earnest ? 
Surely you must feel yourself how safe Mrs. Howard’s character 
is in your hands,” 

She turned rather red. 
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“Of course veal friends always stick up for each other more 
than ever, when unkind things are being said about them,’ she 
said virtuously. 

“Then Heaven defend me from any real friends,” ejaculated 
Guy piously to himself as she turned away and left him. 

He had never spoken to Nancy once the whole evening, bnt 
he had watched her as carefully and untiringly as Mrs. Heston 
herself, and the watching had not been pleasant. In his love for 
her he exaggerated to himself the harm it must do her to be 
spoken of in the way he had twice heard her spoken about that 
night. That she, whom he knew to be a brave, true-hearted 
woman, should descend—in the world’s eyes—to the level of a 
married flirt, was a thought not to be endured. It was hard 
enough to see her apparently flirting conspicuously, because 
he knew how people would misjudge her. Perhaps he alone 
guessed that Howard’s conduct had driven her to this. But it 
was harder still to stand and listen to the comments on her 
behaviour—to hear her name occasionally passed from one 
person to another, sometimes ill-naturedly, as Mrs. Hesten had 
done, sometimes half in fun as in Sam Alton’s case, but with 
always the same stigma attached to it, and be unable to do or 
say anything to stop the current of remarks. That she was 
really flirting with Fraser he never believed, but that she chose 
to give the world the impression that she was doing so, he could 
see only too well, and with what success. He longed desperately 
to help her in some way, and his longing gave way to a sudden 
resolution. 

He went up to Nancy and asked her to dance with him. 

She refused him calmly and politely, as he had expected. 
The last week seemed to have opened a gulf between them, in 
which their friendship, renewed at the dance of the fortnight 
before, had been swallowed up. But he was not to be put off at 
once. 

“Please don’t think me an impertinent bore, but I can’t tell 
you how grateful I should be if I might speak to you for five 
or ten minutes some time to-night. Any time will do.” 

There was something so intensely earnest in his manner that 
she looked up into his face. There was nothing but kindness 
and honesty in those grave eyes, and—well, he was the only man 
in the room after all whom she cared to speak to, so she said : 
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“ Will the fourteenth dance do?” 

“Thank you so much. The fourteenth? Shall I find you 
here? Yes?” then he left her to dance with Mrs. Walton, and 
it never occurred to him that Nancy watched him more jealously 
than she had even watched her husband. 


(To be continued.) 
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I SUPPOSE there is no place under Heaven to which the journalist 
of either sex does not penetrate nowadays. The remote corners 
of the earth are not sacred, for they travel round the world and 
baffle even the hate of the Chinaman for “the foreign devil ” ; 
they spend nights in doss-houses, and masquerade in cap and 
gown, or a flower-girl’s East-end hat ; I shall not be surprised 
if a journalist is on the spot to detail the finding of the North 
Pole. 
But I am not a journalist, and though neither am I an artist, 
I spent a happy month in the very centre of the Latin Quarter, 
and I think my experiences are perhaps worth chronicling. 
One rather hesitates on this ground, after“ Trilby,” but my 
month was spent before Mr. Du Maurier’s charming work 
appeared. I am sorry for the fact, and I should like to go back 
again and look for the “ Rue Viele des trois Mauvais Ladres,” 
and for the Laird’s,and Taffy’s, and Little Billee’s studio; the very 
spirit of Trilby herself would be over the whole place, the echo 
of that strange, tuneless, beautiful voice in “Sweet Alice, Ben 
Bolt” sounding down every echoing staircase. 
1) I must, however, tear myself away from “ Trilby,” difficult as 
that is,and explain how I came to be so fortunate as to have my 
peep behind the scenes in the charming, erratic, Bohemian world 
which exists—though I believe people nowadays deny us a 
Bohemia altogether, and have marked it out of the world’s map 
as a forgotten realm and an exploded idea. I had a friend, a 
girl artist, working at Colla Rossi's studio, and she and her 
sister, who wished to study French and French life and character, 
shared the tiny ¢fage on. the eighth floor of a certain high white 
house, just within walking distance of the Luxembourg Gallery. 
They wrote to me that a “sommizer” was at my disposal for 
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a month, likewise a welcome ; that the influenza fiend had gone, 
and that Sarah, in Jeanne @ Arc, was something to see. 

I packed up my trunk and started vzé Newhaven and Dieppe. 

The sommizer is a narrow bed—bed by night, sofa (with an 
Algerian rug) by day—and I found it very comfortable. How 
I should like to give you an idea of that little étage, and the 
picture the whole thing made, as I stood, chilled and cold, in the 
wan bleak light of the early March morning! How odd it was, 
how delightful, how picturesque ! 

When the long, long flights of polished stairs were climbed, M. 
was at the door, in a picturesque wegligé which said Paris in 
every artistic fold—though I would not have you believe it was 
of rich material!—her great masses of yellow-brown hair, with 
such lovely gold and russet tinges, piled high on her head. Behind 
her was L., the artist, ready to start for the studio, her tall, 
willowy figure slightly leaning against the lintel, so I could see 
into the delicious jumble of a room behind—that thoughtful, 
clever, delicate face, smiling welcome! 

Ah, me! It is strange to think now that one of these sisters 
looks back upon us only in dreams from the shadow-wreathed 
shore, and that one isa brilliant writer and novelist of world- 
wide celebrity. And all in a few short years! 

“Come in and sit down. L., move that canvas, and don’t let 
E. sit on the tea-cups. There is one clean cup left on the table, 
and here is a yard of bread. And now, L., you may go.” 
Which L. did, and we saw her no more till we met at our 
restaurant for the mid-day meal. 

I looked round and drew a long breath. 

Canvases everywhere, finished and unfinished; a smell of paint, 
likewise of coffee; a clever charcoal sketch of Dante’s strange 
gaunt face on the wall before me, many sketches, water colour, 
brilliant, glowing, and mere chalk outline, caricatures ; a charcoal 
stove, a pile of odd cups, in the process of being washed, a little 
table with the yard of crusty bread, an egg, and a coffee-pot; a 
yellow bowl full of grey downy willow buds, a sommier, small, 
odd bits of Parisian crockery, a powder-puff, somebody’s big 
hat, a palette crusted with paint, an umbrella and a grey cat. 
And all in one small room ! 

This one led into another, of much the same delightful 
contents—but it held also a piano. 


10 
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It reads like chaos, and yet was not ; I don’t knowif it sounds 
higgledy-piggledy, and I suppose it might have driven some 
people I know crazy. To me it was altogether delightful ! 

There were two other rooms—very tiny—one was “the 
kitchen,” where we washed up, when a// the dishes were dirty. 
M. slept in the fourth, and there was a tiny dark passage, 
where a warning hand had always to be laid upon the incoming 
visitor, in case he or she walked into the kitchen by mistake. 
Not that we did much cooking—-we generally had all our meals 
out, but now and then there was a little supper, or a lazy 
breakfaster’s cup and saucer to wash, and there were the boots 
to clean, and some boxes to be stored away. 

Before the day was done, I was one of the household—too old 
a friend to be called a guest—and liable to be called on to 
fetch this and that, give puss her milk, count the wash, and 
keep my elbows off the wet paint. 

L. and M. had hosts of friends. When I begin to conjure 
them up, it is like a kaleidoscope. Ladies first! There was 
the pretty, witty, English girl, who sang odd dainty little songs 
to the guitar, and had an inimitably dry way of saying funny 
things (I saw her work in the Royal Academy last year); there 
was a clever, serious girl, who looked more like Newnham and 
Girton than the Latin Quarter—she talked very immaculate 
French, deliberately, with an English accent. There was the 
Canadian journalist, who had been all over Paris, and written 
about thieves’ quarters, and plates chained to the tables, for the 
Dominion papers ; there was the tired-looking girl, who got her 
picture into the Salon, and in whose honour we gave a supper ; 
there was Miss B., who had a studio of her own ; there was the 
American lady, at whose house somebody else, American also, 
was asked to recite something entitled “ My Mother's Teeth are 
plugged with Zinc”—(he also called “Annie Laurie” “a dear old 
nigger melody !”)—and there was the Scotch girl, who said, she 
could zo¢ live in dirt,” and “redd up” her rooms every day! She 
sang beautifully, and held on her hat at crossings, out of sheer 
force of habit; she was accustomed to Edinburgh, and the 
beautiful way the wind there has of meeting you at a corner, 
and sending your new hat careering along in the mud——! And 
then, the men! We knew Poles, and Austrians, and Germans, 
and French; an English artist who, now I think of it, was a 
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little like “ Little Billee” ; a Hungarian, who played the violin 
amazingly ; the pretty Canadian’s big Scotch artist-lover (they 
are married now, and wandering, idyllically, through Italy); and 
a nice American boy. All came to our evening receptions, when 
every language in Europe was talked; and we served coffee in 
dainty cups—and the Hungarian brought -his violin, and wild 
Norse and Hungarian dances, and czardas—weird, beautiful 
music—transported one out of the present, to that strange land 
one knew not—only one felt ¢heve/ And then, after this 
brilliant performance—a work of art—pretty K. would sing to 
her guitar, the oddest little melodies—*“ Rudoo, my friends,” was 
one—and quaint, old-fashioned English rhymes; and then 
somebody sang Chopin’s “ Poland’s Death Song,” magnificently. 
We enjoyed them all—the great Hungarian violinist hung over 
K., and thought her nigger melodies charming—and there was 
art talk, of course, and unflattering “impressions” were sketched 
of each other and handed round. They made me gasp, but 
the sitters were quite unmoved. 

I forget when I first went to see the costume class at 
L.’s studio. That, too, is an unforgettable picture. Passing 
through the muddy little court-yard, where there were waiting 
some rejected models, in Alsatian peasant dress, I found myself 
in a grey, dingy room, which seemed full of the raw air outside. 
There were six or seven shaded gas-jets, cane chairs without 
backs, and a circle of easels grouped around a little platform, on 
which sat a small, pale-faced child, with strange violet shadows on 
her little weary face. She had red hair—(an artist knows how to 
appreciate red hair)—a coppery, daring, unabashed red—and she 
wore a red frock and shawl, of a hue my untrained eye thought 
hideous, and she held an orange. Her dirty little boots were 
crossed. . “A splendid subject!” In one corner there was a 
stove, hidden by an iron screen, and behind this, mending some- 
thing, sat the child’s grandmother. A few canvases were on 
the dirty, paint-covered walls; there was an old harp in one 
corner, and an ugly stove-pipe ran across the room. Then the 
occupants !—Spaniards, Poles, Hungarians, French, Germans, 
an American cow-boy with a grey felt hat on the back of his 
head (he came over with Buffalo Bill, and stayed in Europe to 
study art), the pretty English girls I told you of, and one or 
two staid-looking, elderly women, who amazed me much more 

10* 
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than the cow-boy. (He, by-the-bye, had an angelic voice, and 
sang “ Home, Sweet Home” in a way that silenced the room to 
hushed delight.) 

In their black bonnets and mantles, these elderly women 
would have looked at home in a Zenana meeting—but ere / 
The faces were all interesting—clever, sad, humorous, pretty, 
plain, pleasant, or unpleasant ; the men, some shock-headed and 
unwashed, the girls in big splashed aprons ; but about all was 
the same fascination, the same attraction, the energy of hope and 
vigour and talent, or the mere power of resolve and patience! 

L. was making swift, rapid progress. I see again her pale, 
vivid, eager look and the little tendrils of her fair hair straying 
over her forehead. Her studies were always the best, they said. 
Ah me! 

In another room there were all women, and the little naked 
brown figure of a boy was posing with an uplifted spear. 
Most of the women were older here—rather worn and a little 
untidy—with here a torn apron, and there a bodice refusing to 
meet its connection with a skirt-band. These patient, elderly 
artists always touched me. Had they followed art so long, and 
were still at the aiphabet? Were they nottired? Were their 
hearts not hungry ? 

I asked myself the same question later, in the Louvre, 
watching a grey-haired, haggard-faced woman, copying cherub 
faces, and eating bread and butter when the custodian’s face was 
turned. 

Raphael’s cherubs—and bread and butter ! 

I have referred to the supper we gave to the successful girl 
artist, whose picture—a girl in a white gown, fondling a guinea- 
pig—was accepted by the Sa/onx. There was a little joke con- 
nected with that which we never succeeded in getting over. The 
supper was not, of course, either very magnificent or very 
profuse, but it was dainty. I forget now all the viands, but 
there was a cold fowl, bought ready cooked, and salad, and 
bread and gvuyérve, and some of those delightful potted meats 
for which a certain shop was famous; for sweets, we had a few 
bonbons and /Pralines, pasty, sugary delicacies. But on one 
thing we did pride ourseives, we had a bottle of really good 
champagne, given by a friend, who was leaving Paris! Before 
the girls came, an evil suggestion prompted L. “Let us 
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say it is zoedone!” she said, “and then see their faces of 
surprise and delight when they taste it!” And so it was 
agreed. It was a charming supper. K. was there with her 
guitar, making delightful quaint jokes, M. was brilliant, there 
were studio stories and jests, and we were all very gay and 
happy. And then L. rose to fetch the champagne for the toast of 
the evening, and drew the cork skilfully. 

“Zoedone,” she observed, “sparkling, effervescent, and so 
good, girls, for the worn-out nerve and the over-worked brain!” 

“They do it up in bottles so like champagne,” I put in 
mendaciously. 

Then the glasses were filled, and M. proposed the toast in a 
speech as sparkling as the wine. She speaks now before very 
famous and clever writers, but I doubt if she ever spoke better. 

Then the glasses were raised. We looked over the brims of 
ours for the “surprise and delight.” We saw none; the glasses 
were put down. 

“Isn't it like—champagne?” I said, smiling weakly. No one 
responded at once. At last: 

“T like zoedone,” said one student, “ I don’t know much about 
champagne.” 

They certainly did not! Nota girl there knew the difference, 
and we were so utterly quenched that we never undeceived 
them. The explanation would have quite flattened out the 
party. 

I forgot to say that M., who adores all animals, had bought 
the guinea-pig thus immortalized, and it dwelt with us in amity. 
It had a tiresome habit, however, of taking its exercise at night, 
and tumbling wildly over the piano in the dark. 

I used to be aroused by a little clash, and then M.’s voice from 
her room, “L.,, will you kindly soothe that guinea-pig with my 
slipper?” After which a slipper would come hurling into the 
room, and the guinea-pig would retire—soothed. 

We had a great many coffee parties in the afternoon, and M. 
and I sat—for heads—to two of the artists. M. gave all her 
girl friends a sitting, and her beautiful golden-brown hair and 
“English skin” were done much justice to. L. used to tell us 
we could earn twenty-five francs a week at Colla Rossi’s, if we 
liked! 

Of course we made many expeditions. We went more times 
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than I can say to the Luxembourg gallery, which I loved. 
Somehow one gets to feel at home there—with the Louvre, 
never—it is too immense. We went, at the Louvre, to see the 
Venus de Milo—I thought the lovely statue seemed to gaze 
down the ages with a lcok of calm and proud reverie, 
“Do what you can, toil as you may, you will never equal 
me!” 

I said to M. I wondered that the custodian who watched in 
this gallery, by the red velvet curtain before which the statue 
stands, did not fall in love with her, Pygmalion-wise—but M. 
shook her head. 

“T don’t believe he even admires her much,” she said. “ French 
people of that class would call her waist huge. His idea of beauty 
is probably Grisette on the boulevards, with a twenty-inch 
waist—plump, well-stayed, high-heeled — all dimples and 
espiéglerie.” 

I daresay she was right. The statue’s exquisite profile, calm, 
serene, majestic, would be above him. 

We went to the Morgue once, for a few moments, and I saw 
above the heads of the jostling, laughing crowd, a man’s dead 
face, on a grey lead slab. He wore his workman’s blue blouse, 
and looked calmly and restfully asleep. The crowd stared and 
tittered, and we came away. 

It is a curious, commonplace -looking building, like an 
omnibus-bureau, I thought. In the quiet sleeper there was 
nothing terrible—-nothing to give the faded Parisian his “ sensa- 
tion.” He was “only dead,” only tired of life, and, pushing the 
dark curtain aside, gone to find if he could fare better in 
another, and perhaps, he fancied, a juster world. 

After the Morgue we went to Notre Dame, whose towers 
rose serene in the flecked white clouds of the April sky. And of 
course I saw La Sainte Chapelle, and the Pantheon—cold, formal, 
stately (where Napoleon sleeps, and Victor Hugo), and St. 
Etienne du Mont, and many others. 

After Hugo’s interment, a comic journal represented him 
standing in ghostly attire and reading the inscription: “ Aux 
grands hommes la patrie reconnaissante,” with a pitying smile— 
and a“ Pourquoi le pluriel?” 

In the square of St. Sulpice, where the fountain plashed in 
the sunshine, and the doves circled round the twin towers, we 
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always left our omnibus, walking the rest of the way home. I 
loved this square. 

The air was full of flowers, from the women’s big market 
baskets—there were narcissi, and lilies of the Nile, roses and ¢étes 
des anges, the pretty poetical name for our daffodils—which, | 
believe, is derived from the Norman “ fleuwrvs d Avril” (hence 
daffodil). They would let us loiter round the baskets before 
we made our small purchases, for the odd Parisian delf, and then 
we walked home, up by the Luxembourg Garden, full of donnes 
and babies, by the Rues Buonaparte and Vauban and Bréu, 
home. 

I went later, for a week, to a hotel where a friend was living, 
studying at Julien’s studio, and though “ the respectable side of 
the river ” was very charming too, I was always harking back to 
the étage, where another girl now had my sommier, but where 
my welcome was always the same. M.’s and L.’s mother had 
arrived now, too, and things were more spick and span. I gazed 
in amazement at an immaculate table-cloth and a pile of cups, 
all washed. The meals also were more regular, and they did 
not eat them always at the delightful restaurant, where all the 
students we knew appeared about 12.30, and one had a very 
good dinner and a glass of red wine, and confiture and a “ petit 
Suisse,’ for one franc, twenty-five! For the curious, I may add 
a petit Suisse is delicious. It isa little square of whipped cream, 
only with a sensation of solidity, and you eat it with preserved 
cherries. 

“ Mamma has reduced things to horrid middle-class order,” M. 
said, disgustedly, when I looked round on the tidy room, and the 
table-cloth. “Isn’t it horrid?” 

I waited till the beloved mother was not looking, and then said 
“Fes” 

And just before the Sa/on opened I had to go. 

The guinea-pig, I may add, in conclusion, perished by the 
claws of a neighbour’s cat, and M. was inconsolable. 





The Stoning to Death of Teodoro Attardo. 


CHEF DE BATAILLON DES CHASSEURS DE MALTE, A.D. 1799. 


By H.I.H. EUGENIE DI CRISTOFORO (Princess 
Palaeologze- Nicephorze-Comnenz). 


CHAPTER I. 


EVEN now, after the lapse of so many years, I can vividly recall 
how overpowered by his emotion my dear father was, while 
narrating to me the awful fate which befel my great-grandfather, 
removing him from the land of the living in the prime of his 
manhood and the zenith of his military career. 

Ah! how well I remember all the details connected with the 
telling of that story. My father was sitting in the darkened 
drawing-room in a rocking chair which we had drawn between 
a door and the balcony windows, in the vain endeavour to get 
a mouthful of fresh air. As if air could by any possibility be 
fresh while permeated by the vile, miasma-laden sirocco. 

But we were “pretending,” as the children say, to enjoy a 
breeze which did not exist, except in imagination. 

I sat in my favourite place, perched on my father’s knee, my 
head tucked comfortably under his chin. 

“Tell mea story, Padre mio,” I said peremptorily, taking his 
cigarette from between his smiling lips and tossing it to the 
further end of the salon. 

“Little autocrat,” he said, laughing and pinching my ear, “she 
never lets her poor old father rest ; it is ‘tell me a story—tell 
me a story, morning, noon and night. One had need to be a 
veritable Scherezade, or the Barber of Arabian Nights fame, to 
satisfy your ravenous appetite for knowledge, my little Sun- 
shine.” 

“Begin, Papa!”—having at last settled my small self com- 
fortably, after having nearly overturned the chair and its contents 
on to the marble flooring, in my efforts to seat myself to my 
satisfaction. 


He smiled—a grave kind of smile, which lit up his eyes, but 
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left the rest of his face sad and stern, its usual expression save 
when he was petting me. 

He stroked my head thoughtfully for a few moments, while 
the laughter died out of his eyes. 

I waited impatiently. Minute after minute passed away in 
silence. Had he fallen asleep? 
—he was gazing into the past. 

I pulled his moustachios as a gentle reminder that I at least 
did not form one of the company peopling the Land of 
Dreams. 

“Carissima mia!” he said softly, as he laid his cheek tenderly 
against mine. “Did I ever tell you how your great-grandsire 
lost his life in the service of the French Republic? ” 

I stared at him in amazement. My father—in whose veins 
ran the blood of the Eastern Czsars, who gloried in his descent 
from Godfrey de Bouillon, first Christian king of Jerusalem! 
My father to appear proud that one of his race had died in the 
service of a Republic! ; 

“You appear surprised, Eugénie, but you must remember that 
all Frenchmen and Frenchwomen have the word ‘Liberty’ 
engraved on their hearts.” 

“Papa,” I cried, “ you astonish me by saying that one of my 
ancestors was a Republican.” 

“You must not think for one moment, my child, that I uphold 
the men whose boundless ambition and cruelty inaugurated the 
Reign of Terror with all its sickening details of rapine and 
murder. In our own house—the French branch of it—we paid 
forfeit in life and land for the vices of our compeers, Still, the 
birth-throes of all great principles in nations, as in personalities, 
must be attended by violent cataclysms. From the great Franco 
upheaval, the child of the Revolution—baptized in blood and 
fire—the Little Corporal—the saviour of France was born. I 
tell you, Eugénie, that were I not the representative of 
Byzantium’s most ancient and imperial dynasties, 1 would have 
chosen to be the descendant of that glorious man, in whose 
little finger coursed more really Imperial blood than runs in the 
effete veins of half the sovereigns of Europe.” 

Papa rose to his feet so suddenly as almost to precipitate me 
on to the floor. 


“When you have quite finished rhapsodising about the great 


No; his eyes were wide open 
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Emperor, perhaps, Padre mio, you will proceed with what nearly 
interests me.” 

“ True, I had forgotten,” he replied, calmly reseating himself 
and motioning me to take possession of my former place. 
This, however, I declined to do. The honour might be 
great, but the comfort was doubtful, so I seated myself tailor 
fashion on the floor at his feet, and my father resumed his 
narrative. 


At the time when the French Squadron appeared before 
Malta, my grandfather, Teodoro Attardo, Hereditary Baron of 
Benuarrat and Chimissa, was serving as an officer in the 
regiment of Falconieri or Chasseurs under the sacred banner of 
the octangular cross of St. John of Jerusalem. Attardo was 
still a comparatively young man, though well up in his service. 
He had been married for some years to the beautiful Heloise de 
Bouillon, and was the proud and happy parent of two handsome 
boys. Although he might be accounted a native of Malta (his 
ancestor coming here as gonfaloniere to Roger the Norman, 
A.D. 1098), still he considered that, having intermarried with a 
French family, his loyalty might be called in question should 
anything unforeseen occur—more particularly since his regiment 
was detailed for duty in the vicinity of St. James’ Cavalier, this 
being a position of importance, regarded both from a military 
and strategic point of view. 

He talked the matter over with his wife, and she agreed with 
him that the best (in fact, the only) course for him to pursue was 
to send in his papers resigning his commission and command. 
Without comment, though with much surprise and regret, this 
resignation was accepted by the Grand Master, and Teodoro 
retired for the time into inglorious private life. 

Over all that occurred when the French took formal posses- 
sion of this little island it is not now necessary to linger. It is 
matter of history. Suffice it to say that the lords of rapine and 
slaughter held high revel, and had it not been for the courage 
and presence of mind of our collateral ancestress Rosa Dimeoh 
Bonici, the widow of the Prince Giovanni di Cristoforo, all 
authenticated documents relative to our descent from the 
Byzantine and Francd- Grecian empires would have been 
destroyed, or for ever lost to us. 
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The Princess Rosa, my maternal grandmother, was a pretty 
young widow then, and, in consequence of her recent loss, 
scarcely stirred abroad. 

Late one night she was seated in her bedchamber alone in the 
Palazzo, save for the presence of her two sons and little 
daughter, whose nurse, Concetta, of all her domestics, now 
remained with poor, unhappy, desolate Rosa, the other servants 
having fled in terror to their respective casals* at the first 
rumour of the approach of the enemy. 

A rushing of feet and a clatter of arms, coming rapidly down 
the Strada Cristoforo, made Concetta, her charge in her arms, 
run toa window. The French in large numbers were infesting 
the streets. 

“Madame! Madame!” the girl cried in affrighted accents, 
“the soldiers are breaking into the houses, they will soon be 
here.” 

Swiftly Rosa sprang to the window. 

There was no time to be lost, no time to collect and hide 
anything in the way of money, jewellery or plate; but there 
were things more precious still, an effort must at least be made 
to preserve ¢hem. 

The relics t presented to Prince Demetrius Katakalon 
Nicephorus Comnenus, A.D. 1440, by the then reigning pope, 
in recognition of his having built a church in Lower Armenia 
in commemoration of the Empress Helena (our ancestress of 
saintly memory) having discovered the true cross — these, at 
any rate, Rosa felt she must conceal. 

These relics, Eugénie, in their silver and crystal case, were 
placed in the old iron box with its secret fastening, which I 
gave you the other day. Hastily seizing this and the authenti- 
cated documents, the widowed Princess, followed by the nurse 
and the little girl, quickly traversed the corridors until she 
reached a winding staircase leading to the domestic offices 
below. 

A small aperture in the masonry was the opening conduct- 
ing to a dry well. 


* Villages. 
+ The Katakalonze-Nicephorii assumed the surname of di Cristoforo at the same 
time, the church in question being dedicated to St. Christopher, patron saint and ancestor 
of the family. 
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On the side nearest the corridor inside the shaft, and so 
invisible from without, was a secret cupboard. 
In this the Princess placed her treasures, and hurried back 


to her chamber, bolting the door as soon as this sanctuary was 
gained. 


CHAPTER II. 


TEN seconds afterwards the French soldiers entered the house. 
Then, and not till then did Rosa perceive that in her hand she 
held a portion of the documents* she had meant to conceal. 

It was the work of a moment to slip these in the underpocket 
of her gown. Then Rosa motioned her two sons, Carlos and 
Felice, to kneel one on either side of her, and taking her little 
daughter Mariana (your grandmother, Eugénie) prostrated her- 
self before her crucifix in prayer. She could hear the crash of 
broken glass and china ; heavy articles of furniture were dashed 
violently across the saloons and corridors, as the search for 
valuables proceeded. 

Then, a jabbering and jangling, as if the denizens of the 
infernal regions had escaped tothe upper air, the sharp metallic 
clatter of a sword-hilt on the door, and a stern voice crying :— 

“Open in the name of the Great Republic!” 

The Princess Rosa disdained to answer. Calmly she arose 
from her knees and seated herself, her little daughter still held in 
her widowed arms. Gravely she bent her stately little head 
and kissed her sons. 

“Listen,” she said, as the summons was angrily repeated. “In 
a little while we may have to die. Remember whose sons you 
are, and let your father, now looking down on you from heaven, 


* These documents were instrumental in establishing my father’s claim, when, in 1863, 
a committee formed of the leading members of the Hellenic community in this country, 
strove to instal him on the throne of his ancestors. The documents hidden in the aper- 
ture of the well he found on his return to Malta, after the patriotic effort of the loyal 
Greeks to have the representative of their own Imperial Dynasties to reign over them, had 
been frustrated by the Powers in the interest of George the Dane. Some masons em- 
ployed in rebuilding a portion of our old home, discovered the hidden documents and 
brought them to my father. Your grandmother, the Princess Mariana (though but a 
tender child when these events recorded in this history occurred) well remembered the 
whole affair, and described to my father how her mother had concealed the papers. 
Though much discoioured by time, these papers are still legible andin my possession. 
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see that you are worthy representatives of the eastern Czsars. 
If die you must, then let it be as becomes the princes of your 
race.” 

Scarcely had the brave lady uttered these words, when the 
door (splintered and shattered by repeated blows from the butt- 
ends of soldiers’ muskets) crashed inwards. 

The unruly rabble rushed in. 

To the credit of the French nation be it said, that no hand 
was raised against the fair young widow and her fatherless 
children, though the Palazzo was despoiled of every valuable 
within it, while, with a refinement of cruelty, all such articles as 
the soldiers could not take away they battered to pieces. 

When the shades of evening fell, the unfortunate Rosa was 
left, with her three children and solitary attendant, in her dis- 
mantled home. Left to seek what consolation she might in 
prayer before her broken crucifix. 


“Shame upon the cowards!” I cried, rising to my feet, and 
spurning a footstool from me as if it had been one of the soldiers 
in question. “ They ought to have been flayed alive—yes, flayed 


alive—for daring to wage war on a defenceless woman.” 

“C’est la fortune de la guerre,” replied my father, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, and speaking in the elaborately calm tone 
he always used when endeavouring to subdue my impetuosity, 
“ All things considered, Pétite, Rosa had not much to complain 
of after all—compared with others, I mean.” 

“T like Rosa,” I remarked thoughtfully, “she deserved to have 
been born of our blood. But, papa, it was the story of Attardo 
and French Heloise you promised to tell me, not that of Italian 
Rosa.” 

“Patience, little spitfire, we are coming to that presently, but 
if you interrupt me so persistently, I fear me ‘presently’ will 
fade into the far ‘ bye-and-bye.’” 


I promised not to speak another word, and my father con- 
tinued :— 


The human tide of soldiery swarmed up the Strada Reale, 


making a clear sweep of every valuable they could lay their 
hands on. 


One house alone escaped spoliation; that of Attardo of 
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Benuarrat and Chimissi. This exemption puzzled the late 
officer of Falconieri greatly. 

Alas! he was but too speedily to learn the reason for this 
extraordinary immunity. 

Together with his wife—the street being comparatively quiet 
then—he went into the balcony to breathe the fresh night air 
before going to rest. 

There, floating its length on the rising breeze, hung the flag of 
the French Republic. The tri-colour had protected the house of 
Attardo, late Chef de Bataillon of the Falconieri of the Grand 
Master’s Guard. 

“ Heloise—beloved Heloise,” he murmured, as his bronzed 
cheek paled, and a dart of ice struck to his heart, “thou hast 
saved thy household gods; but, at how dear a price? The 
honour of thy husband!” 

“Not so, not so,” cried his wife, kissing hishand. “Thy loyalty 
and bravery are too well known for a doubt to be cast on either ; 
and as for me—the daughter of La Belle France—I glory to 
uphold my countrymen under the tri-colour, since it may not be 
under the lilies.” 

Heloise was too pretty, too charming for any man to be angry 
with her for long; and if a solitary exception could be found, 
that would certainly not be Attardo of Benuarrat, who adored 
even the pit-pat of her little high-heeled shoes as she tripped 
lightly from saloon to corridor, from corridor to basement. 

He put one hand gently on the little chestnut head, and with 
the other beneath the dimpled chin, lifted the soft-lipped mouth 
to his own. “Ah! ma mia,” he murmured, “one can forgive 
thee anything, even the loss of—but no matter, we will talk of 
this no more.” . 

But he thought of it full often, and the pride that is nursed in 
bitterness grew to the stature of a giant in his aching breast, as he 
realized only too plainly how the thoughtless act of his idolised 
wife had alienated his former friends. 

No reproachful word passed his lips, however—only from a 
bright, light-hearted man, he became gloomy and morose. 

As he passed through the streets of the town, where formerly 
every head had been uncovered on meeting him, to do him 
honour, averted faces met his glance, and the loathed, con- 
temptible name of “Jacobin ” fell upon his ear; so, in despair, 
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when Vaubois, through Napoleon, offered to reinstate him in the 
command of his old regiment, then enrolled in the army of the 
Republic, he accepted his offer. 

His house became the favourite rendezvous of the beaux 
sabreurs, and pretty, patriotic Heloise—as they called her—was 
the reigning belle of the hour. 

“Was she happy, you ask me?” No, she was not happy, ma 
mia. 

But her misery at least was a gilded one. Napoleon, the 
great Napoleon, was at her feet. 

French women—even the best of them—are proverbially vain, 
and in their breasts Providence — or something else — has 
implanted an insatiable appetite for intrigue. Attardo ate his 
heart out in silence, and welcomed every duty—however dan- 
gerous or arduous—which could for a time distract his thoughts 
from brooding on his griefs. I say griefs purposely, for wrongs— 
as the world judges them—he had none. 

Heloise was a vain coquette, but there it ended. Frivolous? 
Yes. Wicked? No. Those who thought so erred. Those 
who said so lied. Attardo was convinced of this fact, and his 
relatives to the last treated his widow with respect and considera- 
tion. Poor, pretty little butterfly! For her how soon the 
bright sunshine, in which alone she could live or breathe, was to 
give way to the darkness of despair and night. 

The Maltese peasantry had risen in open insurrection, goaded to 
frenzy by the fearful acts of sacrilege committed by the French 
at Notabile. These had desecrated their churches, violated 
their altars, seizing and destroying their most valuable relics. 

The garrison had been massacred, and the whole country 
around was in open revolt, all the neighbouring casals having 
risen. Under these circumstances, General Vaubois sent for 
Attardo to consult with him as to what was the best course to 
pursue. 

“My General,” responded the Chef de Bataillon des Chasseurs, 
“permit me to suggest that I go alone to interview these un- 
happy peasants. It is true this rebellion must be suppressed, 
and the leaders of the massacre punished. At the present time, 
however, I only know the name of one of them—Canon 
Emmanuele Caruana.* It is said this holy man preaches ven- 

* Afterwards Bishop of Malta, 
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geance on the desecrators of the Church. The Canon, I would 
earnestly impress upon you, it is impossible to proceed against ; 
were you to do so, it would only the more infuriate the justly 
incensed populace. Hold! I entreat you,” he continued, as 
Vaubois was about angrily to interrupt him, “make an example 
of the other two leaders if you will, and, on condition of their 
being delivered into your hands, guarantee free pardon to the 
peasants, provided they disband, and retire peacefully to their 
respective casals. The identity of these two men is not yet 
established, I believe.” 

Vaubois frowned heavily, while a contemptuous smile curved 
his lips. 

“ Priest or no priest,” he growled, “when I do capture him— 
as capture him I must—I shall hang him as high as Haman 
to serve as an example to all such intriguing fools in future.” 

“ Ah! sir, I beseech you to consider ; the wrongs of our un- 
happy Church are great enough already,” cried Attardo vehe- 
mently. 

“Wrongs of your ‘unhappy Church, faugh! I have no 
patience with such obsolete, such puerile superstition,” and 
Vaubois dashed his clenched hand violently on the table before 
him, splitting the inlaid top in sunder. 

Attardo, unquailing, met the General’s look with one as darkly 
defiant as his own. 

Half unconsciously, his hand sought the hilt of his sword. 

“General, I too am a Catholic,” he said proudly. 

“Forgive me, Major, at least the fact has not despoiled you of 
your manhood. I can but regret your bigotry. It is the blot 
on an otherwise perfect character.” 

Attardo bit his lip. 

Prudence, and the habit of military discipline, forbade a 
reply. 

“ About this affair, General,” he asked abruptly, “ we ought to 
be on our way to Ham-roun before nightfall, and the shadows 
are deepening already. We have no twilight here. It is quite 
two leagues to Notabile by the shortest route and easiest paths. 
I hear that the insurgents are advancing in formidable 
numbers.” 

“Barely two thousand strong,” replied Vaubois, consulting a 
despatch which lay beside him. “Headed, perceive, by 
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Giovanni Peralta, ci-devant officier of the Regiment de Malte, 
and one Guiseppe Vitale, a—yes, a perruquier. I advise him to pay 
a little attention to the well-being of his own head in future.” 

With this grim jest, the General recovered his usual good 
humour. 

“You will take with you an adjutant, an aide, and two com- 
panies of your regiment,” he concluded briefly. 

“And the terms I am to offer, my General?” questioned 
Attardo. 

“ Absolute, unconditional surrender of the ringleaders. 
Pardon to the rest, provided they disperse peacefully.” 

Finding all expostulations useless, Attardo, against his will, 
allowed his better judgment to be over-ruled. 

With sad forebodings, he gave his final orders to the troops ; 
then returned home, while the preparations were being pro- 
ceeded with, to take a tender farewell of his wife and sons. 

Care weighed heavily on his heart, and a presentiment of im- 
pending evil gave to the warmth of his lingering embrace a 
certain solemnity, which saddened even the buoyant spirits of 
Heloise. 


“God and the Virgin hold you in their safe keeping, my 
wife,” he murmured brokenly, “both you and my bonny boys.” 

Another fervent embrace to all three, then Attardo of Benu- 
arrat and Chimissi tore himself away from the dear ones he 
was never again to behold on earth. 


My father bowed his head as he spoke these words, and his 
tears fell heavily on my hand, which had crept upward to stroke 
his cheek. 

Kissing me gravely, he said: “I weep, my-little daughter, for 
those who are happily at rest. Ah, me! tears have been the 
bitter portion of our race for many centuries now. St. Chris- 
topher left his descendants a veritable cross to carry, as well as 
the reflected honour of our sainted ancestor’s having borne the 
Christ in his arms. ‘Xtum Ferens’ is our motto, ‘ Bearer 
of Christ ’—-or—the Cross ; I favour the latter reading.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Up through the Strada Reale Attardo rode, an aide and an 
adjutant on either side. 

The rays of the southern moon fell full on the blue uniforms, 
white breeches, cocked hats with their tri-colour cockades, and 
sashes, worn by the three officers ; who rode slightly in advance 
of their men, as the little column filed through the gates of 
Valetta. 

Advancing at the double, their arms at the trail, Ham-Roun 
was soon reached; and a hoarse murmur was borne on the 
sultry air, as the insurgent peasantry were revealed—a motley 
crew, armed with knives, pikes, pitchforks and fowling-pieces. 

Commanding a halt, Attardo spurs forward, Heloise’s hand- 
kerchief fluttering from the point of his sword. 

His aide, adjutant and trumpeter are beside him. 

The trumpeter sounds a parley. 

Shouts of “ Ocktluom, Ocktluom,” fell ominously on Attardo’s 
ears. 

“ Back, back,” he cries, as, motioning the two officers and the 
little trumpeter to retire, he dashes gallantly towards the rabble. 
He is amongst the infuriated mob now ; his bridle rein is grasped 
by vengeful hands. 

“Jacobin, Jacobin,” was the ominous cry that burst from over 
a thousand throats. 

“No, my children, no Jacobin, but a true friend,’ cried 
Attardo, rising in his stirrups, and waving his white flag. “I 
come in mercy to offer you pardon, in the name of the Great 
Republic.” 

“And your terms?” demanded a brawny countryman, who 
pressed eagerly forward. “What conditions are attached to 
this ‘pardon’ you offer us—this ‘mercy’ that is vouchsafed 
to us?” 

“You are to deliver up your ringleaders, to be dealt with as 
the law shall direct. This done, you are at liberty to disperse 
to your homes. I am empowered to offer no other terms; failing 
your compliance with these, you have to dread the power and 
vengeance of the Great Republic.” 


a 


Dem 
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It called for more than ordinary courage to utter such a 
speech in the teeth of a mob thirsting for blood. For one brief 
moment, it seemed as if his words would prevail. A dead hush 
succeeded, broken only by the champing of Attardo’s charger. 
Still, no single man could hope long to hold these people in 
check, and Attardo realized but too well that the insurgents, 
once having risen, believed that their ends could only be attained 
by bloodshed. 

A hoarse murmur, surging like the sound of an angry billow, 
broke from the crowd. 

“Do you think we are cowards?” they cried. “Take back 
our answer to those who sent you. It is this. We make no 
terms with the enemies of our faith. Our cry is for vengeance, 
not for pardon.” 

“Pardon!” echoed a piercing voice, as a stately figure in full 
canonicals strode forward, upholding an ebony Crucifix in his 
right hand, while his left grasped his Missal. “We stoop to ask 
no pardon, for we have not sinned. The blood that we have 
shed is but an atoning sacrifice, cleansing our altars from the 
impious and atheistical Gaul. Down, down on your knees, and 
ask pardon of God, our Lady and Saint John!” 

Canon Emmanuele Caruana, his pale features crowned with 
their aureole of silvern hair, stood revealed in the searching 
moonlight. 

“Father, my father,” pleaded Attardo, solemnly, “I am no 
enemy to our beloved faith; I ask of you, the servant of God, 
to aid me in bringing these unhappy people to reason. Let 
no more blood be shed; the stain is deep enough upon your 
souls. The enemies of the Church are strong; and, though ye 
as men are willing to dare all for the sake of our persecuted 
faith, bethink you of the fate which must inevitably overtake 
the women and children. In my dual capacity of husband and 


. father, I beseech you to pause, while there is yet time.” 


“Is it then thou, Attardo of Benuarrat, who counsellest 
submission? Cursed be the hour I held thee at the Baptismal 
Font, I——” tears choked the old man’s further utterance. 

“Father, give me no curses; bless me rather, for a secret 
voice tells me Iam going hence—Ah! how soon—to appear 
before another tribunal than that of man. A sinner I am, but 
yet I fear not to stand before my God.” 

11* 
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“Tf, indeed, thou art no traitor, tear off the trappings of the 
Gaul with which thou hast bedizened thyself ; join our avenging 
band, and once more I will clasp thee by the hand and call 
thee son.” 

Piteously, pleadingly, the old priest spoke. 

“No, no, it cannot be,” cried Attardo; “the first duty of a 
soldier is obedience. I am no traitor either to you or the 
power I now serve. In mercy to yourselves, I once more 
entreat you to disband and seek your several casals. The 
French are strong and——” 

Loud cries of “Maute al Jacobin! Maute al Traiditor,” 
drowned his further speech. Insulting cries, stern and threaten- 
ing, came as a flood of lava from the hot lips of the angry mob. 

“Oh! my countrymen, pause ere it be too late,” cried 
Attardo. “Do notspurn this my last appeal; I came to propose 
terms of peace.” 

“Peace,” jeered the infuriated populace, “ peace that is backed 
by the sword. Your flag of truce is but a snare laid to entrap 
the unwary. Think you we are so blind as not to have seen the 
troops you have left so near at hand behind you?” 

“Thy blood be upon thine own head,” wailed the old priest, 
as, overpowered by numbers, Attardo was torn from his horse. 
One cry he gave as a group of the most ruffianly Rhahlhein 
seized him. He was dragged from his charger—the centre of 
the infuriated throng. This sudden rush, together with the 
unceremonious manner in which he was unhorsed, almost de- 
prived him of consciousness ; but the spiteful spikes of the Cacti, 
and the painful gashes they made, as he was brutally dragged 
through them on the stony ground, partially restored his senses. 

All hope of human aid was lost now. The deadly cordon 
was drawn closely round him. A dark cloud obscured the light 
of the moon. Some drops of rain fell heavily ; then a faint 
moan was heard, deadened by the mutterings of thunder 
overhead. 

“A la baionette,” cried the aide, as the moon, bursting forth 
in renewed brilliancy from beneath the black cloud which had 
temporarily obscured its brightness, revealed the spectacle of 
Attardo’s horse, riderless, its bridle broken, dashing wildly 
towards him. Heading the two companies, he spurred to the 
rescue. “The devils are upon us, my children ; God and Saint 
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John guard the right!” cried the Canon, taking his place so as to 
be foremost in the impending conflict. 

Giovanna Peralta, as the enemy broke cover, raised his pistol 
and shot a bullet through the breast of one of the French 
soldiers. He would have added yet another victim, but Le 
Maire (the adjutant) sprang his sword from its sheath, 
shattering its blade on the dauntless fellow’s skull, who sank— 
apparently lifeless—to be trampled on by his fellows. Several 
shots were hastily discharged on either hand, from the 
Chasseurs, almost grazing the temple of the Canon Emmanuele 
le Caruana, whilst others cut his surplice; but, as if bearing a 
charmed life, he escaped scatheless, neither his blood being 
drawn nor his skin broken, as, spite of his advanced years, 
he made a rapid cat-like leap, that landed him unharmed 
in the very midst of his assailants. The shouts and cheers of 
the insurgents, mingled with clear, sharp words of command in 
authoritative tones, betrayed the fact that there were men 
mingling among them, however disguised as peasants, used to 
being obeyed. That some master spirits were at work, rallying 
the men on to the assauit. “Evevva San Gaun al Malta,”* 
shrieked the insurgents, pouring an irregular volley amongst the 
advancing enemy, swiftly following up their fire by a furious 
onslaught with clubbed muskets. The French troops, utterly 
demoralized by the unexpected nature of this attack, retreated 
in disorder, leaving more than a score of their number dead and 
dying on the field. 

“Nom de Dieu!” cried the aide as they regained the shelter 
of the town, “ where is Attardo ?” 

“Each for himself and the devil take the hindmost,” replied 
the adjutant with a scornful laugh. “After all, he is only a 
poor devil of a Maltese. ‘La belle Heloise’ will be a pretty 
widow, most likely before the dawn. But, mort de ma vie, 
there are plenty to console her.” 


The morning gun boomed from the Castle of St. Elmo, from 
the summit of whose tower, alas! no longer floated the banner of 
St. John of Jerusalem, but that of France. 

The inspiriting sounds of the “ Marseillaise” resounded on all 
sides. 


* « Long live St. John for Malta,” the war cry of the insurgents. 
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The newly-risen sun shone full on the pallid face of Heloise 
as, leaning from her balcony, she, together with her sons, 
watched with sickening impatience for the return of the 
husband and father whose tender smile would beam on them 
never more. 

At last a stalwart figure in the well-known uniform 
appeared at the top of the street. 

“Is it your father ?” she questioned piteously of the children. 

“Tam not sure, little mother,” replied Antonio, her eldest son, 
“the sun dazzles my eyes. No, it is not papa, but news of him ; 
good news, I feel sure.” 

Ah! what a time the officer took coming down the street. 
He reached their door at length; the clanking of his sword 
jangled on the stone staircase. 

“ Madame,” he said, saluting the poor little shivering creature 
as he entered, “I am the bearer of heavy news.” 

He paused. . 

“ Not dead,” she moaned, as she sank a prostrate, trembling 
heap on the tesselated pavement. 

Never, to his dying day, did Raoul I.e Maire forget the 
piteous tableau. 

The tiny, girl-like mother, with her stalwart boy towering 
above her, and her younger son burying his little head in her 
lap. The soiled white gown showed so plainly in its crumpled 
folds, the long, long vigil that anxious love had kept. The dark 
masses of dishevelled hair hung heavily soaked with dews of 
the previous night; the wild, purple-encircled eyes, burned the 
question of her pale lips into his very soul. 

How could he answer her? What should he say? 

He picked up her little boy, and placed the tender, arms 
around her neck. 

“ Are these all I have left me?” asked Heloise, holding*the 
child to her heart with one arm, and pointing her other hand 
towards Antonio. 

“Madame, I fear me—yes,” faltered Le Maire, as a mist 
swam before his eyes that dimmed the piteous picture for a few 
seconds from his view. 

“ How—when—where ?” she asked in a dull tone. 

“Last night; he was seized by the insurgents, and we_fear 
the worst.” 
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“ There is no certainty then ?” 

“ No—but——” 

“ Did none of the troops return?” Her great eyes were blazing. 
“T heard the tramp of soldiery returning in the night. Could 
any of them return without learning for a certainty the fate of 
their commander ?” 

“Madame, I do not know,” answered Le Maire shamefacedly. 

“*Tis well and bravely done. Go, sir, and tell your general 
that Heloise de Bouillon, feeble woman that she is, will learn 
the fate of her husband.” 

Still holding her boy in her arms, she rose to her feet and 
left the chamber. Antonio followed her. 

As the Frenchman retraced his steps and descended to the 
door he heard her say, “ Unleash the hound, and thou, Michele, 
make ready to follow me.” 

“Where to, Madame?” asked the man, evidently obeying her 
orders. 

“ To where the dog shall lead.” 

¥ * + . » * & 

The little procession wended its melancholy way, led by the 
hound, which stopped occasionally to retrieve its scent, straight 
through the gates of the town, past the Porte des Bombes on to 
Ta Braxia, thence to Ham Rhoun. On the road they met the 
ambulances returning with the victims of last night’s combat. 
Attardo was not among them, for the dog howled, and passed 
on. 

* * * * * * * 

A group of peasants are loitering in the vicinity of a mound of 
freshly heaped-up rock. The dog leaps forward and gives vent 
to a low whine. He tears at the pile of stones, howling dismally. 

“Whom do you seek?” asked a _ beetle-browed peasant, 
addressing Antonio, who, pale as a ghost, was supporting his 
mother. 

“My father, Attardo of Benuarrat,” responded the boy, bravely 
struggling with his emotion. 

“He lies beneath those stones,” replied the ruffian, with a 
coarse laugh, repeated by his fellows as they scattered and 
disappeared in various directions. 

How strong the tiny hands were, as regardless of weariness or 
pain, poor Heloise, aided by her servitor and weeping son—the 
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little one was too small to assist, he could only moan and cry— 
removed the cruel stones that, having taken the precious life, now 
lay cold and heavy on Attardo’s breast. 

At last her task was completed. 

Calm and still in death he lay. One pale hand shaded his 
temple where the first cruel stone had struck. A streak of 
crimson was welling from it yet, dyeing the arid ground. His 
other hand pressed to his lips the handkerchief of Heloise. 


* * * * * * * 


How they bore the unhappy lady back to her home I do not 
know. When she at length awoke to consciousness, all that 
remained of her beloved dead had been consigned to rest within 
the family vault in the church of San Domenico. 

Napoleon and Vaubois vied in offers of service to the un- 
happy widow, lamenting most sincerely the death of so brave an 
officer. 

A pension equal to that of a general officer was bestowed 
upon her and her sons—one of whom lived to become my father,* 
having married the daughter of the Princess Rosa, of whose part 
in the French occupation I have also told you to-day. 

When the French quitted Malta, Vaubois offered to take the 
young Attardo with him, making his fortunes his care, but the 
boy refused to leave his native land. 


“What an awful story,” I exclaimed as papa concluded his 
recital. “ And all this misery happened because of a woman.” 

“She was very beautiful,” replied papa dreamily, lighting a 
cigarette with. a nonchalant air which but ill-disguised his 
emotion, “and, to a charming woman, one forgives everything.” 


* The other retired to Sicily ; a descendant of his lives there yet, a powerful noble, who 
has taken for his bride a Princess of the House of Colonna. 
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Restored to Life. 


IN surroundings which were almost fairy like, and in a subdued 
light cast from amber lamps shaded with coloured canopies, the 
little company of three, who had before them choicest wines and 
most delicious fruits, should have talked of poetry or love, to 
make the scene complete. 

The sage old man, whose hoary locks spoke of many years of 
life, and whose refined features and courtly manners gave evi- 
dence of a life of luxurious indulgence, should have been speaking 
of the beauties of Plato’s thoughts, or the magnificence of 
Tennyson’s inspired conceptions, rather than of weird ideas and 
recondite studies, that made the very soul to quake and the 
blood to run chill. 

The handsome and gallant Doctor, with twenty years’ know- 
ledge of fashionable life, since taking his degree, should have 
been whispering soft nothings to his hostess, in the intervals of 
an zsthetic conversation, instead of seconding the grey beard 
philosopher, and encouraging him to utter his terrible theories, 
that savoured of heresy and necromancy. 

And, most of all, the woman of surpassing beauty, who was 
entertaining these two guests, in her beautifully-arranged home, 
should have been more interested to listen to fashionable gossip, 
and the customary nonentities of the boudoir and the drawing- 
room, than to these ghostly and terrible theories and mis-shapen 
beliefs. And, yet, she was as absorbed in the conversation as 
either of her guests. 

Gerard Delancey, the benevolent-faced, white-bearded old 
gentleman, whom some termed enthusiast, some named empiric, 
and others pronounced absolutely mad, was speaking. 

“ Now listen. The body is no more dead when the last breath 
is drawn, and vitality has apparently ceased to exist, than is yon 
small terrier of Lady Carwardine’s, that is sleeping so comfort- 
ably upon its rug.” 

The hostess appeared to have her interest augmented 
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by the sage’s emphatic utterance ; but she made no response, 

nor did Doctor Waite, who however, sent a ripple of light 
laughter floating out upon the perfumed and chromatised 
atmosphere. 

“Laugh,” exclaimed the old man, with bitter irony, “ but do 
not forget that a little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

“Well,” returned Doctor Waite, with some irritation, which he 
was careful to conceal, “I am aware that I have only a little 
learning . . . . . Ithas enabled me, however, to pass all 
my tests before the medical examiners, to call myself Doctor of 
Medicine, and it has procured for me the right to put the letters 
F.R.S. after my name; to say nothing .. .” 

“Spare us a catalogue of your evidences of genius,” interrupted 
Delancey, smiling with provoking sweetness, “for you have 
already convicted yourself of your ignorance. I do not deny, 
and never have denied, that you are admirably qualified to 
acquire what is put to you in text books, like a host of others, 
perhaps not quite so eminent, but as to practical application 
after acute observation ; no no, dear boy, you fail there.” 

There had been evidences of harshness in the old man’s voice, 
but he mollified his manner the next moment, as he turned to 
Lady Carwardine, a winning smile lightening up his symme- 
trical features. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “ but you know how easily I am aggra- 
vated, and permit my fervid ideas to carry me away. Doctor 
Waite is really very shallow in some of his ideas, notwithstand- 
ing the distinction of his position, professionally and in the 
learned societies.” 

Then all three laughed genially, for there was nothing of ill 
nature in the badinage. 

“Of course, I confess my ignorance,” said Doctor Waite, 
gently. “I would confess anything to gratify our dear old 
friend, else he would twit me with my youth, forgetting that 
we cannot all be a thousand years old. Youth of forty-five 
as I am, of course, I am ignorant! I confess it, without shame. 
But, come, venerable sage, honour us by explaining what is 
the occult meaning hidden behind your always courteous utter- 
ances.” 

Delancey paid but the faintest attention to the Doctor’s re- 
mark, tinctured, as it was, with a spice of sarcasm. He seemed, 
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indeed, to have dropped into reverie, from which he woke in 
a moment; when, turning to Lady Carwardine, he said, as he 
held his glass so that the modified rays of light might filter 
through the wine and play round the glistening crystal : 

“JT always think this old Marcobrunner of yours is absolute 
perfection; the finest wine I ever tasted in my life; mellow 
in tone, and full of the virtues of extreme age.” 

The smile, whose witchery had been experienced by many 
a one, came over Lady Carwardine’s beautifully-chiselled face, 
and the infection of laughter spread to the others. Fora few 
moments, the conversation was changed, but it speedily flowed 
back into its former channel. | 

“It is a pity to exchange the amenities of scientific conver- 
sation,” said Waite, “ for a mere criticism of vinous products, or 
the meaningless babble of that polite world to which the Pro- 
fessor and myself sometimes seem to lose claim by our 
brusqueries. But, Mr. Delancey, you have not yet favoured 
us with any light upon that abstruse remark of yours regard- 
ing the cessation of animal functions, which is generally known 
as death.” 

With the brightest of smiles, the Professor turned to the 
Doctor. “ What is there to explain?” he asked quietly. “My 
theory is simple enough, even to those not of the medical 
profession. Listen. When life apparently ceases, what re- 
mains?” 

“ A corpse,” answered Waite, curtly, while Lady Carwardine 
shuddered. 

“Yes,” returned Delancey, with bitter emphasis, “to you 
medical ignoramuses, drilled in the school of learned asses ; 
your minds warped and dwarfed by traditional training ; your 
ideas kept in abeyance by the College of Physicians and your 
own inability to perceive ; to you, remains nothing but a corpse. 
A dull cold mass of clay. . . . . But, tell me, when you 
blow out your candle, what happens ?” 

“Darkness,” answered Waite, in the same. terse manner as 
before. 

“The most intelligent answer I have ever succeeded in 
extracting from you,” cried Delancey, in triumph. “I fully 
expected to have elicited some scientific jargon from you, as 
useful and translatable as the sounding brass and tinkling 
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cymbal given to us as similes of meaningless chatter. 
darkness remains until the candle can be relit.” 

“We all know the candle is capable of re-ignition, because 
there is something left to burn,” said Waite, somewhat irritated 
by the philosopher’s tone. “But how about the corpse? Life 
is not a mere feeble light flickering about a wick, liable to 
extinguishment at every chance puff of wind.” 

“Nay, that is just where you are wrong,” interposed Delancey, 
with the remarkable quietude of manner that was a distinguish- 
ing characteristic. “The two things are almost absolutely 
identical. So long as wick and grease are unconsumed, the 
candle can be relit. So long as life remains in the corpse, it 
can be resuscitated.” 

“Which amounts to a truism,” said the Doctor, mildly, sipping 
the wine the Professor had pronounced so supreme. “ But this 
is verging on the ridiculous. Is it the intention of your argu- 
ment to prove that the dead flesh and bone is cognate with the 
tallow and scrap of twisted cotton, and that the light which set 


the candle burning again, will equally restore life to the inanimate 
clay?” 


Truly, 


“For once,” answered Delacney, exchanging a keen glance 
with Lady Carwardine, “ your stunted intellect is hovering very 
near the idea I have been endeavouring to convey to you. You 
were not scientifically correct in stating that, with the departure 
of the last breath, only a corpse remains. You are equally 
incorrect in saying that life can be restored to a dead person by 
the mere application of a match.” 

“ A lighted match, Professor,” interjected Waite, with more 
levity than Delancey appreciated. 

“T understood you,” returned the old man, with a courteous 
wave of the hand; “the candle is not dead when the light is 
extinguished. The body is not dead when you think life is 
extinguished.” 

“Think!” repeated Waite, his tone implying that his own 
conviction was absolute. “I had alwaysimagined that a doctor 
knew.” 


“ Many imaginings lead the impetuous astray. Philosophers 
learn to know.” 


“ But I venture to say that we do know,” exclaimed Waite, 
confidently. 
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“*We,’” repeated Delancey, with the air of one seeking for 
knowledge and revelation. “ And, pray, who are ‘we’? ; 
Your College of Physicians? . . . . Your Royal Society ? 
eld Your preachers, and lecturers, and pretenders and 
humbugs? . . . . You are led by them and blinded by 
them. Have the courage and originality to try research.” 

Waite laughed shortly, somewhat irritated by the old philo- 
sopher’s tone. 

“Perhaps I have,” he said. 

“But so far without any tangible result,” said Delancey 
solemnly. “Listen to what I have to tell you. I say that when 
the breath is out of the body life is not extinct. Contrary to 
scholasticism, but nevertheless scientifically accurate, as I can 
and have proved.’ 

Waite turned to Lady Carwardine, who had been listening 
intently, and with a sceptical smile, said— 

“ Now we are about to receive the grand revelation, Lady 
Carwardine. Be prepared tc be astonished, for the Professor is 
about to unburden a gigantic mind, heavy with the vastness of 
the wondrous secrets that have baffled ages of careful scrutiny 
and painful research, only to be withdrawn from mystery by 
him. He will reveal what has been confided to him when, a 
recluse, he has known no other companions than the study, the 
laboratory, the crucible, the furnace, the retort—all the toys that 
deluded the old alchemists and those fatuous students, who 
imagined there was possibility of a philosopher’s stone.” 

The old man regarded the doctor’s face for a single moment, 
before, with unruffled brow, he gave his reply. 

“ The Professor is going to teach you the rudiments of your 
profession, which, in your vast field of scientific acquirement, you 
appear somehow to have overlooked . . . Are you not aware 
that after physical life is extinct, organic life remains?” 

“For a certain limited period and to some extent, possibly,” 
answered Waite, with little relish for the admission which was 
forced from him. 

“Witness the growing of the hair and nails after death, or 
what you consider to be death. I presume you will not deny 
these things ?” 

“Certainly not; they are well enough authenticated. Nobody 
would dispute them, I take it.” 
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“Very well, then,” said Delancey, with the quiet conviction 
of a man repeating a fact incapable of being controverted, 
“it is admitted, I say, that so long as organic life remains, the 
physical life—or what ecclesiasticism terms the soul—can be 
recalled.” 

There was something very like a sneer upon the doctor’s lips, 
high as was the estimation in which he held the mystic, as he 
answered— 

“Not within the range of knowledge of that learned body you 
so much contemn—the College of Physicians.” 

“Of that I am amply aware,” said Delancey, quietly, “ but they 
are neither infallible nor almighty. Asa matter of fact, I know 
the means by which it caw be done.” 

The doctor laughed outright, whereupon the old philosopher 
bowed with simple courtesy, absolutely unruffled by the 
rudeness. 

“T thought that was what we were coming to,” said Waite, 
somewhat brusquely. “Lady Carwardine, Professor Delancey has 
been rewarded, many rungs up the ladder of a life spent in 
laborious research, by the same discovery as many of his pre- 
decessors have fallen upon, nothing more nor less than the e/ixir 
vite.” 

“Nay,” said Delancey, shaking his head in deprecation of an 
idea to which he could not accord adhesion, “it may amuse you 
so to call it, but itis entirely different. However, it makes no 
difference whether you term it the golden essence, the elixir of 
life, or the most recent pill. There it is, and so surely as acid 
added to alkali will’ produce effervescence, so certainly will 
this simple preparation restore animation where suspension 
has taken place. It may appear new, but anesthetics were 
undiscovered but a few decades since, and this is no more 
remarkable in its action.” 

Waite pondered the Professor’s communication gravely for a 
moment ; then he smiled again. 

“ And this you positively affirm,” he said. Then he turned to 
the hostess, who, remaining silent, had yet been deeply interested— 
“You hear him, Lady Carwardine ?” 

“] hear him, and I listen with respect to one of the most 
learned men of the day,” Lady Carwardine answered. 

Delancey bowed with his accustomed stately courtesy, in 
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acknowledgment of the compliment; then, turning to the doctor, 
he gave his assent. 

“ Unequivocally, I affirm this; but pray do not misinterpret 
me. To return to your somewhat crude simile of the candle, 
you must bear in mind, that it can be relighted so long as wick 
and grease remain, but so long only. Equally, life can only be 
recalled to those temporarily—that is to say, prematurely—dead, 
so long as the capacity to live remains.” 

“Which, to my immature intelligence and simple under- 
standing,” said Waite, “appears to sound remarkably like a 
paradox.” 

“Not at all,” exclaimed Delancey, for the first time exhibiting 
something like impatience ; “like the candle, the human body is 
constructed tocarry on the vital process for a limited period 
only, not indefinitely. Each body has a certain measure of 
innate vitality, and if that vitality be cut short before sufficient 
time has expired for it to be expended, it can be rehabilitated. 
That is to say, the flame can be rekindled, and absolute life 
restored.” 

“ And you solemnly assure us that you have established this 
fact?” 

The doctor asked the question not without some wavering 
in his scepticism. 

“Undoubtedly,” returned the old Professor, with the deepest 
gravity of voice and manner. 

“But are you willing to make the experiment?” asked Waite, 
with eagerness, anxious to put to the test a theory startling, but 
not without logical possibility. 

Delancey took a single sip of the Marcobrunner, pondered a 
moment over the doctor’s question, as he imbibed the rare 
vintage and appreciated its remarkable beauty ; then deliberately 
answered— 

“T am not.” 

Into the laughter with which Waite greeted this answer, he 
contrived to throw all the derision he could convey. 

“Of course not,” he presently exclaimed, with exceeding 
bitterness. 

“That is what I expected to hear. You profess to have 
discovered the wonderful secret which has baffled scientific 
investigation throughout all ages, and yet you are unwilling to 
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exercise the marvellous power you would have us believe your 
skill has brought you. Pray give us something like a reason. 
Make the farce complete. I, for one, have been loth, till now, to 
believe you entirely empiric.” 

A gentle smile illuming his intellectual face, the old Professor 
turned up his palms in a wonderfully expressive gesture. 

“Think what you please, my dear friend,” he said quietly ; 
“your conceptions do not alter facts. Nevertheless, what I have 
told you is no farce, but a grim reality . . . Do you forget 
that each body has a soul?” 

“By no means; but I was prepared to hear you deny it.” 

“ Nay, I should never do that, I know too much; but there 
are mysteries beyond the grave, with which one does not care 
to tamper.” 

“Is this the ancient pretence of veiling knowledge under 
mysticism? You are positive in your conviction, yet you will 
reveal nothing.” 

Delancey smiled sweetly. 

“Why should I?” he asked. “ You who belong to the modern 
school of enlightenment are more than sceptic; and yet 
Pythagoras knew more than you even dare to guess at.” 

“And so,” exclaimed Waite, with an air of weariness and 
disappointment, “all this profound knowledge and severe 
mystery, this deep investigation of the inscrutable secrets of 
science and the profundities of nature, lead but. up to the old 
idea of metempsychosis. Is that what we have arrived at ?” 

“We have arrived at the theory of the transmigration of 
souls,” answered Delancey, solemnly. “It is this mystery 
which I have solved. Wise as the ancient philosophers were, 
they were absolutely wrong in some of their theories . , 
But, Lady Carwardine, this is, I fear, too recondite for your 
interest.” 

The old man turned courteously to the hostess, the changing 
light in whose eyes, as she intently listened to the discussion, 
indicated how absorbed she was by the theme. 

“My dear Professor, you quite mistake,” she said. “You 
never utter a dull word, for your wonderful theories sound so 
much like truth that they are almost convincing. Pray give us 
a little insight to your astounding discovery, which seems to be 
something approaching a glimpse of the next world.” 
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Delancey leant back in his chair, allowing his eyes to wander 
dreamily up to the ceiling ; while Waite was endeavouring to 
determine whether the old man was. absolutely mad or merely 
under the inspiration of the Marcobrunner, permitting fancy to 
run riot with fact, and obscure the clearness of his under- 
standing. 

“That is precisely it, Lady Carwardine,” the Professor said 
presently ; “but I fear you are too much imbued with scepticism 
to accept my truths.” 

“Nay, do not put it in that way. It is surely an injustice to 
term scepticism what is belief according to many generations of 
the Orthodox Church.” 

“The church,” repeated Delancey, meditatively. “But some 


of the churches have been grievously misled, and misled their 
adherents.” 


“Which means = 

“ That, unfortunately, your church has undoubtedly misled its 
followers. Not designedly, perhaps, but through the lack of 
sufficient knowledge a difficulty has been overcome by an 
assumption.” 

Lady Carwardine shook her head gravely, a little hurt at a 
positive statement so detrimental to all ecclesiasticism. 

“T do not like to hear you say this,” she said, gently depre- 
cating. 

“But I feel it and know,” said Delancey. “The ancient 
theories about the soul were based on something a little surer 
than mere assumption. And it is an undoubted fact that there 
once existed sources of knowledge of which the present age is 
in complete ignorance . . . . The mere property of life is 
quite distinct from the soul, although without the existence of the 
soul life cannot be sustained. When the body dies the soul 
escapes,” 


“Which is not altogether a new theory,” said Waite, smiling 
with incredulity. 

Disdaining the interruption, the Professor continued his expo- 
sition. 

“This is something more than a mere truism, dear Lady Car- 
wardine, believe me, as you will see if you follow my argument. 
The moment that physical life ceases, the soul takes its depar- 
ture, as we all know, and there remains but the organic life— 
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nothing more nor less than plant-life—in what we designate the 
corpse, the body, the tenement which has accommodated the soul 
during its earthly probation.” 

The old man paused as if waiting for some comment from 
either of his hearers; but each experiencing a sense of disap- 
pointment, neither uttered a single syllable. 

After a momentary cogitation the Professor spoke again. 

“Once recall life, and you immediately recall a soul to 
earth.” 

Again Waite smiled, and turning to Lady Carwardine, said, 
with something of cynicism in his tone: 

“Once restore life! Observe the cautious wording 
The Professor is now talking of the impossible, as we all 
know.” 

Delancey took up the gage instantly. 

“The Professor is now talking of the possible, as some of us 
know,” he retorted, “and herein lies the reason for my reticence 
when an undesirable experiment was pressed upon me. _ I 
would not willingly recall life to a body which has not worn out 
its proper term of existence, for fear that the soul brought back 
from another sphere, by an interference with the working of an 
admirably-arranged system, might be wrongly allotted.” 

“What a charming piece of egotism,” exclaimed Waite, “and 
what a sweetly mystic method there is in its expression.” 

“ Nay, not so,” said Delancey, with gravity which commanded 
some respect for his theories. “ The soul must undergo a certain 
training before it is fit to enter upon existence in another world. 
This, you will say, is no new fact; but a point has been 
absolutely lost sight of by those who have expounded this 
theory of the working of natural phenomena. When a soul 
returns to occupy an earthly body, it is again immature, as in 
complete infancy. It takes its form in the mind of the infant, 
and gains its bias from the teaching to which the infant is 
subjected, expanding and becoming purer with the increasing 
knowledge of the child.” 

The spirit of persiflage which Waite had at first exhibited 
vanished by degrees, until he came to listen with all seriousness. 
“ T begin to grasp your theory,” he said, mildly ; “ you mean that 
if a soul were recalled, supposing always such a thing to be 
possible, to a grown-up person whose term of existence, as you 
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put it, has been stopped at an incomplete age, its soul would 
take its bias from the mature mind.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ And then >” 

“There is exactly the difficulty which I foresee. The 
recalling of a soul in need of a better training, to a mature 
body, might be doing an injustice to the soul, which we can 
scarcely comprehend, with our imperfect knowledge. It is, 
at any rate, an experiment for which I should not like to be 
responsible.” 

“And this is why you decline to make the experiment ?” 

“There you grasp the whole idea with remarkable acumen,” 
said the old Professor, smiling. 

“A very clever way out of the difficulty,” returned Waite, 
who was vastly puzzled, partially convinced. “What do you 
say to it all, Lady Carwardine ? ” 

The hostess, laughing genially, rose to her feet. 

“TI say that I will leave you to have your coffee and a cigar.” 

And Waite, as he held the door open for Lady Carwardine, 
felt that he had a problem to tackle which was not to be-dis- 
missed without grave consideration. 

Did the old philosopher, after all, know more than scientific 
research had yet disclosed ? 


CHAPTER II. 


LEFT alone with the Doctor, Gerard Delancey manifested a 
singular indisposition for further conversation. He slowly 
sipped his cup of coffee, while smoking, in a dreamy and pre- 
occupied way, a single cigarette, but he only replied monosyllabi- 
cally to his companion’s varied efforts at conversation. The 
cigarette finished, he rose abruptly from his seat. 

“T am not well,” he said; “I must leave you to finish your 
evening alone with our charming hostess.” 

There was no want of alacrity in the manner in which Waite 
got upon his feet. He put aside his cigar and came round to 
the Professor’s side. 

“What is it?” he asked. “Can I be of any use to you?” 

“No, no,” returned Delancey, almost impatiently. “I am 
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only what they term indisposed. I must be alone. But do not 
you stir.” 

Far from displeased at the premature closing of the ¢éte-a- 
téte, Waite accompanied the old mystic to the drawing-room, 
apparently both relieved and gratified at the turn events had 
taken. 

Lady Carwardine expressed some surprise at the appearance 
of the gentlemen after so brief an interval ; but when the cause 
was explained she took the Professor's hand with some 
solicitude, warmly wishing him a speedy recovery. 

The old man briefly said that it was “nothing,” and went his 
way. 

“He is not really ill, I hope,” exclaimed Lady Carwardine, 
the moment Waite returned to the drawing-room, after having 
accompanied the Professor to the hall door. 

“Oh, no,” was the reassuring reply; “it is nothing, as he 
said. He gets these singular fits at times, and then he is best 
alone. He becomes moody and despondent for the time, but the 
condition speedily passes away. I understand his temperament 
and disposition too well to thwart him or press unwelcome 
advice upon him. He is old, you know, and must be 
humoured.” 

“He is a very wonderful man,” said Lady Carwardine, 
thoughtfully. 

“He is indeed the most extraordinary genius I have ever 
met. ‘Clever’ by no means gives an idea of his capacity. He 
is an absolute marvel, not only of learning, but of originality of 
thought ; and withal, the dearest old soul in creation. 

But I am not altogether sorry that he has gone, for it leaves us 
together.” 

Seating himself beside his hostess, and taking her hand 
within his own, he looked into her eyes with the wild admira- 
tion of a boy. 

“My darling Bertha,” he exclaimed, with all the enthusiasm 
of twenty-one, “it really seems too good to be true; too 
grand to think that the most beautiful woman that was ever 
created to shed light around her in this world should really love 
me. And you do, darling?” 

Lady Carwardine returned his earnest gaze without replying 
in words ; but there was an eloquence in her expression which 
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needed no interpretation. Her brilliant eyes were beaming with 
love. 

Waite drew her gently to him, stroking her glossy hair, and 
kissing her with rapturous delight. 

“Only a month,” he said, with an air of triumph, “only a 
month and you are to be mine. It seems too great a reward— 
too magnificent a happiness ever to be realised.” 

Bertha Carwardine, as fully satisfied as her lover, returned 
his kisses, uttering sweetly moulded phrases in return for his. 
And so, like two novitiates in the Academy of Eros, they cooed 
the time away, living in that world of delight which is known 
only to lovers. 

Waite had gained a name in the medical and scientific world 
which brought him not only honour but great profit, and, having 
maintained his bachelorhood until he was forty-five, now foresaw 
a future before him, which spoke only of happiness unalloyed 
with any tincture of care; for in temper and disposition Lady 
Carwardine was in every way suitable to him. In addition to 
her great beauty, which; at but a trifle over thirty, was by no 
means on the wane, she possessed worldly advantages coveted 
by many. The widow of an Indian civil servant, with whom 
she had passed but three or four years of wedded life, she was 
well provided with the necessary worldly gear which “makes 
the mare to go.” Sir Gregory, her husband, had returned from 
his Indian experiences full of years and with pockets far from 
empty; but a sudden illness, due to the rigours of our insular 
climate, had prematurely ended what he had imagined was to 
be an easy and lengthy retirement. Thus we find Bertha, 
after a brief period of widowhood, still young, rich, beautiful, 
prepared to commence another campaign under the auspices 
of a new commander whom she loved with the sincerest 
warmth, and with whom she foresaw, as did he, much and great 
happiness in a union which seemed to have everything to 
commend it. 

Often enough the small cloud that appears on the horizon at 
sunrise spreads with rapidity, covers what promised to be a 
serene sky, bursts into a sudden deluge, and ruins hopes that 
looked like certainties. But here there was not even a small 
cloud visible—not the minutest wisp of cirrus to rush up the 
blue dome, followed by other indicators of approaching storm, 
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and finally expend the accumulated strength in a torrent 
destined to bring disaster the most fearsome. 

The small cloud had not yet risen above the horizon; but it 
was there, and was destined to be more swift in its movements 
than the wildest imagination could have prognosticated. 

Shortly after ten o’clock Waite took his leave, and sauntered 
homeward, in the sweet spring air, from Lady Carwardine’s 
house in the Addison Road, to his own home in the Kensington 
High Street, his mind occupied the while in dreaming of the 
bliss awaiting him in the immediate future. He found a charm 
and rare diversion in watching the thin blue smoke from his 
cigar wafted delicately on the soft atmosphere, while his thoughts 
were busied in dreaming of his coming union with the beautiful 
and accomplished Bertha Carwardine and making an anticipa- 
tory delight of joys that were to come. 

If he could only have guessed that the thin wisps of tobaccu 
smoke, making fantastic patterns as they were dissipated by the 
motion of the balmy air, were typical of that small cloud form- 
ing in the invisible distance ! 

Arrived at his own home, he was recalled suddenly from dream- 
land to the stern realities of everyday life, with all its crudities 
and vulgar detail. 

His servant informed him that “a person” had been to say 
that Mrs. Burton was worse, and they begged that he would go 
round and see her that night. 

“Very well,” he said, with an air more of resignation than 
hope, as he turned away again from his own door and made his 
way down toa very humble dwelling near the Warwick Road. 
Stopping in front of a small house, in which a feeble light, 
burning in the upper room, indicated the place where the sick 
woman lay, he gently rapped at the door, which was guiltless 
of knocker, and gave no visible signs of a bell. 

“T am not surprised that she is worse,” he was thinking. “ It 
was inevitable ; a career of dissipation and drink, varied only by 
drink and dissipation, can end in one way only, and were it not 
that she is not absolutely alone in the world, the sooner the 
better. It is little use my coming to see the poor wretch, nothing 
in this world can save her.” 

A strange reflection after the conversation with which he and 
Delancey had beguiled their evening. 
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As though someone were watching and waiting for his approach, 
the door was opened almost immediately, and a thin female face 
appeared in the entry, the pallid countenance of a girl of about 
sixteen, whose shabby attire spoke more eloquently of a life of 
hardship than even did her drawn features and unhealthy 
complexion. 

“Qh, sir,” she exclaimed eagerly, the accumulated tears 
dropping slowly from her eyes,“Iam so glad you are come; 
mother gets no rest, and she worries and seems that distressed 
I hardly know what to do; she don’t seem to be in no particular 
pain, but she never ceases to moan and complain ; we can’t find 
nothing to ease her.” 

Waite looked sympathetically into the worn face, in which 
there seemed to be no indication of vice, nothing but signs of 
poverty and suffering and deprivation. 

“Well, let us see if anything can be done,” he said. “She has 
taken the medicine ?” 

“Qh, yes, sir,” the girl replied with eagerness, and then turned 
to lead the way up the narrow stairway to the poorly-furnished 
room above. 

On a bed, which gave the most ghastly indications of a griping 
poverty, lay the figure of a woman. In her dark eyes there were 
still remaining traces of a former beauty, but her thin face and 
pinched features spoke of little but suffering and distress, hinting 
now, though very slightly, that only a few years before she had 
possessed many charms of person.’ Little over thirty years of 
age she appeared to be progressing well into the forties, for 
poverty and vice had been hard taskmasters, leaving behind 
them traces that could not be mistaken. 

“Is that you, Liza?” asked a harsh voice, peevish with long 
continued sickness. “Why can’t you send for the doctor as I 
asked you, instead of always gallivanting ? ” 

“ He is here, mother, dear,” returned the girl, gently. “ He will 
do you good if you will only be patient.” 

And she cast an appealing look up into Waite’s face,.as. if in 
apology for the abominable expression with which her mother 
had ended her questioning. 

The suffering woman turned her eyes, brilliant with an un- 
healthy glow, towards the doctor, while a faint flush spread over 
her pallid cheeks—a blush evoked, perhaps, by a sense of shame 
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for the strong language she had used, this luxury being generally 
reserved for her daughter’s benefit, and not expended for the 
delectation of visitors not extremely intimate. 

As Waite took her enfeebled hand within his own, to observe 
whether there were any perceptible difference in the movement 
of the slow-beating pulse, he could hardly suppress the unwel- 
come reflection that, but for her vicious disposition, this poor, fallen 
creature, wasted by disease and every form of degrading misery, 
might have been even as his Bertha—bright, beautiful, instinct 
with healthful vigour, and seeing many years of the enjoyment 
of life before her, But here was the poor wretch, reduced by the 
curse of irresistible drink, and other vices that mainly go with 
it, to a condition absolutely deplorable, prematurely old, broken 
in constitution, utterly bankrupt in health and vigour, eking out 
the few remaining days, or perhaps hours, of a mis-spent life in 
suffering and mordant remorse. 

“ How do you feel now ?” he enquired of the sufferer, knowing 
only too well what the answer must infallibly be. 

“Lord,” she answered, with far more vehemence than her 
wasted condition would seem to leave possible, “I’m that 
wracked and tormented I almost wish I was dead and gone. It’s 
hell on earth, that’s what it is. Can’t you give me nothing to 
ease me like? Can’t I have a drop of brandy, sir?” 

Waite shook his head. 

“I’m afraid not,” he answered gently. “I can give you some- 
thing that will bring you far more ease than brandy. I know 
pretty well what you must feel.” 

The sick woman looked up into his face with an expression of 
eagerness that moved him to compassion, notwithstanding the 
callousness natural to the medical practitioner daily and hourly 
in contact with disease, suffering and approaching death. 

“ Am I a-going to die?” she asked, her breath coming in gasps, 
and tears filling her eyes. “You never says nothing of getting 
well. It’s always ‘I can give you ease; I can relieve the pain’ 

Can’t you cure me, sir ?” 

There was an infinity of pathos in the wail of the dying 
woman, but it was impossible for the doctor to say that which 
would put her mind at rest. 

“Why do you ask me such a question?” he said,*gravely 
shaking his head. “Of course I hope to cure you, but I am_not 
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going to raise expectations that may turn out false. Besides, 
what have you to wish to live for? What pleasures can such a 
life as yours have ever known ?” 

The woman turned on her side and groaned. 

“That’s hard,” she muttered, “awful hard. He ain’t never 
knowed what hardship and poverty is like. He can’t understand 
what temptation means. Aye, it’s like ’em all; blast their 
smooth tongues. But if they was to know what starvation 
means ; if they was to know the comfort of a drop of drink toa 
poor, famished body, they’d be less hard and cruel.” 

She added an imprecation which made the doctor start, and, 
perhaps, recalled to his mind the blasphemous utterances he 
remembered in his collegiate days. For a moment she seemed 
to be communing with herself, then, remembering that she was 
not alone, she turned her face to the doctor. 

“What if I die?” she cried aloud, with surprising energy, then 
added cautiously to her daughter, “ Liza, you go down, I want to 
speak alone with the doctor.” 

The emaciated daughter slowly crept from the room, closing 
the door noiselessly after her. 

When she was assured that her daughter was safely beyond 
hearing, the sick woman spoke again. 

“It’s the gal I’m thinking of,” she said. “It don’t matter a 
single damn where I am, or what I comes to. But how about 
Liza when I’m took? I’ve tried all I knew to be a good mother 
to her, and keep her off the streets. Ah, you may believe it or 
not, just as you like, but it’s a gorspel fact, it is. And now if I’m 
took, what’s to come to her? Don’t talk of the goodness of God 
to me. I say it’s wicked, not good, to take me when I’m willing 
to work, and throw that young gal into temptation worse than 
ever. I’m willing to slave for her. . . . . Poor gal, what 
will she do? What will she do? How can I keep her from 
this ?” 

In the impassioned words of the unfortunate woman, and the 
expressive gesture meant to comprehend her own career in brief, 
there was the deepest pathos. She, whose life had known almost 
every vice, still had the one redeeming point of love for her 
daughter—for the child whose father she had never known, and 
the doctor’s heart was moved with an inexpressible pity. Who 
could fail to feel sorrow on account of a poor wretch reduced_to 
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this extremity of misery, suffering and distress of mind? None, 
save those poor hypocrites who make a parade of a pretended 
Christianity they do not understand, and reduce to the absurd 
and contemptible the miserable travesty of religion which they 
have imagined as the teaching of the Most Sublime Life. 

Involuntarily Waite’s mind turned again to the remarkable 
contrast presented by this forlorn creature, and the beautiful, 
virtuous and godly woman who had won his adiniration and 
love: the one the very antithesis of the other. Bad as she was, 
he could but remember that she was still a sister, and his heart 
was moved on account of her daughter, for he could not answer 
the agonised question, “ What will she do?” His mind was in- 
capable of fathoming the mysteries of the future, and he could 
not imagine what was to be the fate of the unfortunate girl, if 
left at the mercy of a hard and pitiless world, by the untimely 
death of her only parent. To lose even such a mother as this 
could be accounted only an irreparable deprivation. The girl 
was pretty, in her way, although filling but the very humblest 
position in the social scale, entirely without education. Still, 
there were terrible dangers in her path—dangers the more 
appalling to her mother for the reason that she had not 
striven to escape them, but had, on the contrary, rather 
courted them, and was now reaping her reward in degrada- 
tion and suffering. 

“You must not take the worst view of things, my good 
woman,” said Waite, gently and with infinite kindness. “At the 
present moment you are suffering, and cannot judge matters 
aright. Hope for the best, and at the same time have a little 
trust in the skill of the profession I represent. Be assured I will 
do my best for you.” 

A groan of painful intensity escaped from the woman’s throat, 
and tears began slowly to course down her withered cheeks, upon 
which the hectic flush was sadly manifest. 

“That’s a’most like saying you can’t do nothing,” she said 
bitterly. “Poor Liza, it seem hard, it do, indeed, to be left alone 
and uncared for. Let me live, doctor, and I’ll work my fingers 
to the bone for the gal. I’d rather cut off this here right hand 
than know she was to lead the life as I have. Poverty and drink, 
aye, it’s them as done it. I wouldn’t see a dog lead the life I’ve 
led, let alone a decent-minded gal, such as Liza. Poverty and 
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hard work, hard work and poverty, and the streets; my God! 
what a life for a human creature. . . Poor gal, poor gal!” 

She lay back and moaned, more from mental distress than 
absolute bodily suffering, while the doctor stood by helpless, 
almost hopeless. He perceived plainly enough that in a couple 
of days, perhaps even less, a termination must be put to the 
scene of miserable distress, and he knew that all the skill and 
learning of the combined world, although it might mitigate the 
suffering, would be utterly useless in an attempt to avert a fatal 
termination. . 

He spoke a few more kindly words to the sufferer, bid her not 
despair, and said that he would send her something more to 
alleviate her pain. 

Then he took his departure. 

Downstairs he found the daughter in a condition of the most 
abject distress. She looked up into his face through tear- 
dimmed eyes, seeking to discover some sign of hope; but his 
expression betrayed nothing of his thoughts. That his heart 
was moved with pity both for mother and daughter was without 
question, but what was there within his power? 

He entered into a slight conversation with the girl, leaving in 
her hands a small sum of money to procure such little comforts 
as he knew their limited means were incapable of providing, and 
then he went his way, heavy-hearted and sad ; for it was indeed 
terrible to witness such a scene and be aware that human aid 
could avail nothing. 


CHAPTER III. 


FoR some inexplicable reason, the dying moments of the 
woman Burton occupied Waite’s mind far more than was usual 
with his patients, and he spent many an anxious moment during 
an almost sleepless night in pondering her condition, coupled 
with the singular assertions that had been made by his friend, 
Delancey, as regarded the possibility of restoring life to the 
apparently dead—those who were recognised as dead by 
mundane knowledge. 

What if there really were something in the theory which the 
Professor was at such pains to endeavour to prove to be nothing 
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less than fact? What if he really had discovered a secret which 
for untold ages had baffled the skill of the whole scientific world, 
and which the deepest and most painful research had only left 
shrouded in an impenetrable mystery ? 

He could not convince himself that a man of Delancey’s 
undoubted genius had altogether deceived himself by his fancies, 
least of all could he think that the Professor would so openly 
assert what he was assured was no more than a chimera—abso- 
lutely without foundation. The old man was far too cautious 
in habit and careful in exposing his views to be utterly and 
entirely in the wrong. Granted the absurdity of his ability 
to recall life, there might be some powerful medicament, 
hitherto unknown, or only partially known, which the old 
experimentalist had proved of unsuspected efficacy; and if 
it were so, here was a case where some new remedy might 
succeed in prolonging life, and proving that science was still to 
be respected. 

After pondering long and deeply over the subject, he deter- 
mined to repair the first thing in the morning to his friend, and 
test his willingness to make an experiment on this woman zz 
extremis. If the Professor adhered to his idea that his discovery 
was useful only to restore life, and still persisted in his refusal 
to test the value of his discovery, no harm would be done by 
his appeal ; if, on the other hand, he would consent to admi- 
nister the drug to the dying woman, and thus prove that his 
research had really discovered something of advantage alike to 
science and humanity, great good might accrue, and no evil 
could result. 

Absorbed by his idea, the doctor hurried through his break- 
fast, and started off at once for Delancey’s house at West 
Kensington. As he made his way, in the brilliant atmosphere 
of maturing spring, he was filled with an unaccustomed feeling 
of sadness. Here was exuberant nature rejoicing in its rejuvenes- 
cence, and yet there still remained so much of hopeless suffering 
amongst the members of the animal world, and mostly in poor 
humanity. 

Vegetable life could lie dormant for a season, and yet blossom 
forth again in fullest glory when the wonderful medicament of 
sunshine and increasing warmth was applied, as one of the 
usual forces of Nature. During the winter the trees were to 
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all appearance dead; there was, at any rate, a real cessation of 
active life. 

Why should not animal life be somewhat akin to the 
vegetable world? There were marvellous physiological resem- 
blances in construction and means of fecundity, why should 
there not be some affinity in the mode of life and the means of 
recalling vital force? There might be. Who could tell? 
Who, at any rate, could positively assert that there was not? 

“TI suppose,” he thought, as he knocked at the Professor's 
door, “that I shall find Delancey at work amongst his crucibles 
and retorts, deep in the mysteries of his profound investigations 
into the obscurities of science, and, perhaps, altogether 
unapproachable in mood. I suppose his hands will be stained 
with acids and officinal puzzles, and his face begrimed with the 
smoke of his furnace. It is rather a wild-goose chase after all, 
and I am half inclined not to reveal the real business which has 
brought me to him.” 

He was smiling at his own want of resolution, when the door 
opened and the servant bid him enter. 

He was shewn at once into the room he knew well enough. 
The luxurious study, with its handsome furniture and hangings 
of silk, gorgeous in their suggestion of Eastern magnificence. 
A profusion of flowers stood in the window, and at one side 
there was a glimpse of a conservatory, which seemed to be one 
rich. blaze of beautiful blossom. A stately canary was busily 
occupied in investigating the contents of its seed box, an amuse- 
ment which it varied at intervals by preening its feathers and 
dipping its head into the water trough, while, stretched upon 
the rug before the empty fireplace, a handsome deer-hound was 
posing as if for artistic effect. 

Waite’s anticipation of the condition in which he should find 
the Professor was sadly at fault. Instead of being arrayed in 
shabby dressing-gown and slippers, with a faded Turkish cap 
upon his head, his face wrinkled with care as he investigated 
the mysteries which were his especial hobbies, the old man 
was dressed in a very commonplace tweed suit, his head 
uncovered, his feet encased in very neat shoes, and he was 
engaged in the very homely and familiar occupation of reading 
the Zimes. 

“Well, my boy,” he exclaimed, a genial smile spreading over 
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his features, “this is an unexpected honour. Have you break- 
fasted? J have just finished, but there is still balm in Gilead.” 

“Thanks,” returned Waite, “I have already done my morning 
duty.” 

“Well, sit ye down. Perhaps you will join me in a pipe?” 

The Professor was in his most hearty and genial mood, or, as 
the doctor expressed it in his thoughts, “ quite amenable ”—all 
traces of his indisposition of the previous evening having entirely 
disappeared. 

“TI have come to consult you,” said Waite, taking the seat to 
which the Professor, by a wave of the hand, had motioned. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Delancey, simply, “then the first thing to 
do is to light a pipe. It soothes the nerves, strengthens the 
intellect, and aids the mental processes wonderfully.” 

“I quite agree,” returned Waite, “but it is a pleasure 
debarred me in the morning.” 

“Quite so; the fastidious noses of the patients have to be 
considered. Well, I am not subject to any rules and I suit 
my fancy.” 

So saying, the Professor filled his pipe, lighted it with great 
deliberation, and then commenced slowly to draw the smoke 
from the smouldering weed. 

Waite was manifestly uneasy, hardly knowing how to intro- 
duce the subject which was agitating him, and full of misgiving 
as to how his proposition would be received by the Professor. 

The old man smoked in silence, keenly eyeing his visitor the 
while, as if endeavouring to surmise what had brought him 
there so early in the day. 

“TI have a somewhat singular case in hand,” said Waite 
presently, “and I want to ask your advice—perhaps your 
assistance.” 

“ My advice is at your service if it is of any good. My assist- 
ance—well, that is another matter. But let me hear: unburden 
your mind.” 

“It is the case of a woman who, but for excesses in life— 
intemperance and other vices—should now be in the full vigour 
both of intellect and body. She is little over thirty, I should 
think, but the life she has led, the privations she has under- 
gone, the general abuses of her health, have reduced her to a 
wreck, and ere many hours are over she must join the majority. 
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This is the natural conclusion, but when she is dead she will 
leave behind her a young daughter, who will be quite penniless 
and entirely at the mercy of the world.” 

“Well, well, these things will occur. You know, my dear boy, 
that where my purse can be of use it is quite at your service. I 
am glad you have not hesitated to come to me. Tell me exactly 
what you want, and I accept your voucher for the genuineness 
of the case.” 

Waite shook his head. 

“It is not that. Money, the all-powerful, will be as useful as 
ever—when the time comes, but at present I had not given a 
thought to that. I must confess to you that in this woman 
nature is worn out, and all the drugs of the pharmacopceia cannot 
aid her, except as anodynes. But now comes the point. You 
are in advance of the medical profession in one particular at 
least.” 

Delancey smiled a smile, in which there was a decided spice of 
malice. 

“So-ho!” he exclaimed, “the acknowledged medical prac- 
titioner comes to consult with the empiric, the enthusiast, the 
charlatan. Surely this is a reversal of the usual procedure. 
Last night, if my failing memory does not deceive me, you were 
inclined to deride some of the ideas which I broached because 
of your superior knowledge.” 

Waite shook his head gravely. 

“ No, never that, never that, Delancey. I know your intellect 
to be many times stronger than my own, and I know your 
learning to be deeper by many depths than mine. If I appeared 
to deride, it was but to egg you on to making an admission, 
which I had failed before to draw from you. I know your 
knowledge of medicine is profound, and if I had nota certain 
faith in you, be sure I should never have come to seek your 
assistance.” 

There was a momentary silence, during which the Professor 
smoked assiduously, and the doctor toyed somewhat nervously 
with the hat he held in his hand. 

“Well, well,” said the old man presently, “ perhaps I might 
be of use if you told me specifically what you desire. Let me 
hear.” 

“ Briefly, it is this,” said Waite, speaking very slowly and with 
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immense deliberation. “You told me that you knew of a drug 
or medicament which was so powerful that you believed it could 
even restore life.” 

“ Believed that it could restore life! I have never yet told 
you of my fancies or my imaginings. Recall the fact that I 
have never discussed probabilities with you, I have discussed 
fact only ; and it is a fact that the thing of which I spoke can 
restore life to the apparently dead.” 

“The apparently dead, aye ; and you went on to specify the 
meaning of the term you used. You said that what we con- 
sidered death was oficn merely a suspension of the physical 
functions.” 

“ Quite so.” 

“Well, there we were somewhat at issue, but it is useless to 
discuss terms and fall out upon the splitting of straws. The 
point is this, if this drug is so wonderful in its properties, that it 
can restore life, will it not sustain life? You said that you 
would not experiment upon a person supposed, as you put it, to 
be dead, for fear that the soul, which had taken flight, might not 
return, but be replaced by some departed soul seeking rehabi- 
tation in the flesh, for regeneration and purification.” 

“Quite so. Completion of earthly education. Yes, that is so.” 

“ But if it will retain life while it yet subsists, it would be more 
than a blessing to humanity. When a body is so enfeebled as 
that to which I have alluded, it would be a mercy and a charity 
to prolong the life and restore health. Your drug can do that 
much, at any rate, and in making this trial you would convince me 
- that your researches had not been wasted, while you could in no 
way render possible the interchange of souls, which you pro- 
fessed to dread. Briefly, will you administer the drug to my 
patient and test its efficacy ?” 

“T have no doubt of its efficacy,” returned the Professor 
readily. “I have already experimented amply, and I know 
all its effects; but I could not guarantee that it would bring 
about the end you desire. As to restoring life, of that I no 
longer retain the faintest scintilla of doubt, for I have tested it 
and proved its efficacy!” 

At this positive assertion of what seemed to surpass the 
marvellous, Waite winced. He was willing enough to believe in 
a drug, which could assist the bodily functions, and aid in 
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restoring health and strength, but going beyond that seemed 
ridiculous; and he almost regretted that he had come to the 
Professor, for his words seemed to prove what the world 
believed—that the old man was a mere quack, a dreamer, whose 
studies had turned his brain. 

“Then here is a fresh field of investigation,” said Waite 
slowly. “I came to ask you to make this experiment, and I 
repeat the request ?” 

Delancey shook his head. 

“T cannot say. I cannot say. You ask me to apply it toa use 
for which it was not intended.” 

“True; but, in any case, no harm can be done. The woman 
has not many hours of life left in her. You cannot accelerate 
her death, this is quite certain; you may be of the greatest aid 
in prolonging her life and enabling me, afterwards, to restore her 
health. Do not hesitate. Remember that itis in the cause of 
science, and that you may be the means of making known one 
of the grandest medicines that the profession has ever known, 
even amongst the ancient and the most modern practitioners.” 

“Well, well, well,” said Delancey, rising from his seat and 
slowly pacing the room. 

When the old man allowed himself to be thrown into a state 
of dubiousness, Waite knew that he had as good as won the 
victory, and he was convinced that very little pressing of his 
point would now gain his end. 

“It is true that no harm could be done,” said Delancey, after 
a few moments’ cogitation, speaking as if in reverie. 

“That is certain,’ replied Waite, eagerly, “and the greatest 
possible good may accrue. Come, old friend, make up your 
mind.” 

“Good might result,” said Delancey, dubiously ; “but I do not 
know ; I do not know.” 

And he commenced again to pace the room, evidently much 
perturbed. 

“ Supposing,” he said, presently, pausing abruptly in his rapid 
walk, “supposing I were to consent to what you ask, are you 
certain that the fabric is capable of being built up again into 
health and strength? She is, apparently, dying of something 
like inanition.” 

“Hardly that. The bodily energies have been overtaxed and 
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terribly abused, and a general collapse has ensued. But I am 
convinced that, if life can be prolonged so that there will be a 
probability of nourishment having a fair chance of acting, health 
may be restored. The vital spark is at its lowest ebb.” 

The Professor took another rapid turn up and down the room, 
paused for a moment, to look aimlessly into the conservatory, 
then came back to the doctor. 

“JT will try,” he said, simply, laying aside his pipe. “Wait a 
moment, while I get a phial of the preparation.” 

And he hurriedly left the room. 

A look of triumph came, instantly, into the doctor’s face. 

“It is but an experiment,” he said; “and in any case it will 
put to the test some of his wisdom. He professes so much and 
is so wonderfully confident, that it is not easy entirely to doubt 
what he professes; if this trial is efficacious, I shall no longer 
doubt his wisdom—and yet, after all, it savours of the absurd. 
The age of alchemy is long since past, and, I expect, he will 
simply produce some drug of which we all along have known 
the properties, and, when failure ensues, he will protest that his 
secret preparation has not had a fair test.” 

The next moment, Delancey entered the room, hat in hand. 

“Come,” he said, quietly and with an air of unostentatious 
confidence, that was very reassuring to his friend. “I am 
ready.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THERE was a very striking contrast in the demeanour of the 
two men as they left the Professor’s house. While Waite 
appeared to be in a condition of nervous unrest, Delancey was 
light and almost gay in his manner, exhibiting not the faintest 
trace of either doubt or anxiety. He chatted gaily, making no 
reference to the important matter which they had in hand, 
until his companion’s reserve attracted his attention, and he 
commented upon his apparent preoccupation of mind. 
“Necessarily, I am anxious,” returned the doctor; “who 
would not be, when such a tremendous issuc is at stake? But I 
do not think it is that which is distressing me. I feel a sudden 
kind of oppression, as though we were upon the eve of witnessing 
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some scene of unparalleled distress or as if some terrible disaster 
were about to befall.” 

“Purely a mental condition,” said Delancey. “I trust it is not 
a real prescience. This is the kind of feeling which you should 
use every effort to shake off, and you, of all men, should be 
above these fancies, which are usually considered to be purely 
feminine.” 

“Tt is nothing, no doubt; all the same, there is the feeling, and 
it is not so easy to shake it entirely off, in a moment.” 

They passed along the highway and over the railway bridge, 
then along in front of St. Mary Abbots Terrace. In a moment 
they came in view of Waite’s house, and were about to pass on, 
when the door opened and a man came forth, whose figure was 
familiar to them both. He was a servant of Lady Carwardine’s. 

Espying the doctor, the man hurried down the steps and out 
into the road. 

“ Oh, sir,” he exclaimed eagerly,“I am so glad I have found 
you. The mistress is unwell, and they want you to come round 
at once.” 

Waite changed colour and glanced hurriedly at Delancey, as 
though to read in his friend’s face, either the right to hope or a 
foreboding of calamity. 

But the old man’s face was impassive. 

“Do you know what is wrong?” asked the doctor, as though 
he realised that there was something more than a mere passing 
indisposition to be dealt with. 

The servant shook his head. 

“T can’t say, sir. They bid me come round and bring you 
back, at once. That was all.” 

There was a somewhat large meed of superstition in the 
doctor’s composition, and he could not suppress the feeling of 
impending ill that had attacked him. 

“There is something very wrong,” he muttered, hurriedly. “I 
knew it. I felt it.” 

He had turned to Delancey, as if irresolute as regarded the 
occult experiment which they had been about to undertake. 
He felt, at the moment, that science might go to the dogs, and 
all his patients die incontinently, but he would hasten to give 
succour to the woman he loved. 

Delancey appeared to divine what was passing in his mind. 
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“Come,” he said. “Let us lose notime. I will walk round 
to Lady Carwardine’s with you.” 

And they passed swiftly and silently up the Addison Road. 

They found the hall door of Lady Carwardine’s residence 
wide open, and a frightened-looking servant maid standing 
inside, as if she had been watching for the doctor’s approach. 

“Come this way, sir, please,” said the girl, hurrying upstairs ; 
and, while Waite followed her, Delancey moved leisurely into 
the dining-room and seated himself in an arm-chair, 

“This is a sad case of highly-developed cerebral excitement, 
consequent upon the disturbing influence of what is called love. 
What is my lady’s ailment, I wonder? The megrims, they 
would have called it, a few decades since. Modern fashion 
terms all these little weaknesses ‘ indisposition’—and yet she is 
hardly the woman to give way to fanciful illnesses. Let us 
trust it is nothing serious, for her sake as well as for that of the 
susceptible youth of the medical profession, who is so obviously 
disturbed.” 

The Professor had revolved in his mind, for what seemed but 
the period of a few moments, the problem as to how long it 
would take the anxious lover to soothe the indisposition of his 
mistress, when he was startled to see Waite hurriedly enter the 
room. 

There was such a look of wild distress in the doctor’s eyes, 
such an unearthly pallor in his cheeks, that Delancey started to 
his feet, alarmed and distressed. 

“Heavens, man! what is it?” he demanded. 

All the calmness and self-possession characteristic of the 
medical profession seemed entirely to have deserted the doctor. 

“SHE IS DEAD,” he uttered, in a hollow voice, which 
indicated the deepest distress and despair. “My poor darling 
is dead. Come up, Delancey, come up at once. You can 
save her.” 

“It is impossible,” exclaimed the Professor. “ Yesterday in 
such robust health and to-day dead. Your excitement has 
overcome you. It cannot be.” 

“Nay, but it is so. There has been a fit of some kind, and 
the fact is undoubted. Come, Delancey, your drug; in the 


name of common humanity, come and save her. I can do 
nothing.” 
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“T cannot realise it,” said Delancey, absently. 
“But you must,” returned Waite, eagerly. “Come at once, I 


tell, you, and if there is any efficacy in your discovery, you 
can restore her to us. 


Come.” 
He took the old man almost roughly by the arm, and en- 
deavoured to drag him away. 
“Calm yourself,’ exclaimed Delancey; “this excitement is 


unseemly. You are being deceived by your affection for the 
poor girl.” 


Do not hesitate, moments are precious. 


“T am not, I am not,” returned Waite, in an agonised voice. 
“By the friendship you bear for both of us, do not hesitate. 
Come, and put your discovery to the test.” 

“But what ifi——” commenced Delancey, when Waite inter- 
rupted him almost fiercely. 

“Do not raise obstacles. Another minute’s delay and you 
may be too late. In the name of common mercy, come, and 
do your best.” 

The old man seemed terribly perplexed. He had already 
told Waite that he had tested the efficacy of his discovery, and 
knew it to be infallible ; but he had also explained the theory 
he held with regard to the interchange of souls, and had 
forcibly expressed his unwillingness to repeat an experiment 
he had already made. 

“I cannot,” he said, gently. “If the poor soul is dead, it 
is the decree of fate. It is her lot to leave us thus early.” 

Then the doctor appealed to him in impassioned tones, 
bidding him remember the happy hours he had spent in Lady 
Carwardine’s society, and asking him totry and realise what 
must be the position of a man bereaved as Waite found himself. 
Without the woman he loved, life seemed to be worthless, while, 
with her, it offered every prospect of happiness which an earthly 
career can give. 

“ And yet you hesitate,” he ended, “ you, who profess to have 
in your power the means of restoring her to the life from which 
she has been taken with this awful suddenness. Man, if there 
is a single germ of human feeling in you, come and do your 
best.” 

Some new idea seemed suddenly to strike the old man. 

“If I try,” he said, slowly, “you will absolve me from conse- 
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quences? You will think of your own rashness, and not|blame 
me, if——” 

“T will thank you to my dying day,” interrupted Waite, 
fervently. “I again implore you not to hesitate.” 

“T will come,” replied Delancey, simply. 

The room, in which Lady Carwardine had been stricken with 
this mortal sickness presented a scene of the most afflicting woe. 
The corpse lay at full length upon the bed, the face rigid in 
death, the skin an ashen grey, the lips colourless, the eyes 
wide open, already glazing with the film of lost vision. Beside 
the lifeless form stood one of the maids, weeping in a silent 
agony of distress, while, curled up in a chair, was another servant, 
whose sobs were heartrending. 

Delancey approached the bed with calm deliberation, his 
demeanour in striking contrast to the state into which the 
doctor had allowed himself to be betrayed. He stooped over 
the prostrate form, looked into the sightless orbs, placed his 
hand over the heart, and took the nerveless hand within his 
own. 

“It is, indeed, so,” he said, in a low voice. “Calm yourself, 
Waite, and be prepared to'act. The animal heat has almost 
entirely gone. We must, therefore, seek artificial aids.” 

He gave a few simple directions for preparing hot bottles, and 
the maid hurried below to carry out his injunctions, seeming to 
throw away half her distress with the necessity for activity, and 
the fresh train of thoughts brought about by the requirements 
of the situation. 

There was a flask of brandy upon a table and an empty glass, 
from which the servants had evidently been administering the 
stimulant to the dead woman. 

Delancey took up the glass and bid the girl who had been 
sobbing in the chair, go instantly below and bring up a jug of 
hot water. Restored to some kind of reason by this request, 
and obviously jumping to the conclusion that they had all been 
mistaken as to their mistress’ condition, the girl hastened off 
upon her errand. Then Delancey composedly rinsed out the 
glass, and, taking a small phial from his pocket, set it down upon 
the table beside the glass. 

“Listen,” he said quietly to Waite. “ Youare about to witness 
what you have never seen before. Compose yourself, therefore, 
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and bring your nerves under control. There is little to do. 
First we must apply the hot water bottles to the feet, then we 
will administer the remedy, and, after that, a few efforts at 
artificial respiration will bring about the result we wish to see.” 

He spoke with calmness and the most undoubted con- 
fidence, so that Waite accepted his directions with equal 
confidence, deeming all the time that he had himself, perhaps, 
been mistaken as to the condition. of the pallid form upon 
the bed. 

“T understand,” he said, bending once more over the lifeless 
figure ; and, again, he convinced himself that he was under no 
misapprehension. 

There was not a trace of remaining life in her; on the 
contrary, there was every indication that Lady Carwardine 
was dead and past all hope of medical aid. All the signs he 
knew but too well. 

Delancey was standing by, calm, placid, patient. 

The moment the servant appeared with the hot bottles, the 
old man seemed to be electrified into an unusual activity, his 
eyes glowed with an unaccustomed brilliance, and his whole 
form seemed suddenly transformed to that of a young man 
again. He bid Waite place the’ hot water bottles into the 
necessary position, then he took the jug of hot water and half 
filled the wine glass. Into this, he poured about a table 
spoonful of the liquid from the phial, and held it for a moment 
to the light. 

Busy in the special task he had in hand, Waite was un- 
observant of this preparation. Had he not been occupied 
otherwise, he no doubt would anxiously have watched the 
mingling of the two liquids, anticipating a sudden change of 
colour from limpid transparency to bright green, or amber, or 
glowing crimson, according to all the precedents of occult 
preparations; but in this he would have been disappointed, 
for there appeared to be no change whatever, the clear water 
still appearing bright and colourless, absolutely unaltered in 
aspect. 

When the heat-producing apparatus was properly adjusted, 
Delancy approached the form of the dead woman, and, gently 
raising her head, poured the liquid into the nerveless mouth. 
Then, with one dextrous movement of the body, he watched 
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the artificial process of swallowing. The liquid had been 
absorbed, as if by natural means. 

“Now,” he said; and, motioning to Waite to assist, they 
commenced to carry out the usual modes of producing artificial 
breathing. 

With an anxiety which was painful in its intensity, Waite 
watched the inanimate form. Could he be mistaken? Was 
there really a hope of returning life? 

The dullness of the still open eyes seemed to gradually dis- 
appear, and a light, as of consciousness, returned. Then there 
was a sound as of a faint sigh, and respiration was restored, at 
first in slow and painful gasps, but, gradually, this grew into 
easier and more natural motion, and the breathing became 
normal. 

Waite could hardly believe the evidences of his senses. But 
a few moments before his knowledge and experience told him 
that Lady Carwardine was absolutely and positively dead ; now 
he beheld her gradually returning to life and consciousness. 
Was this a miracle, or had he been mistaken in the well-known 
evidences of death? Had she, after all, but been in a kind of 
trance ? 

He had no time to speculate upon what might have been, for 
here was convincing evidence that she lived and breathed 
again. 

“It is done,” whispered Delancey, as unmoved as though he 
had simply witnessed the effects produced by an anesthetic 
skilfully administered. 

In an agony of suspense, as he watched, Waite made no reply, 
and presently he had reason to doubt whether or not his senses 
were playing him false, and his eyes showing him impossibilities ; 
for the patient was stirring uneasily, as though endeavouring to 
change the position in which she was lying. The doctor held 
his breath in astonishment, for there could be no kind of doubt 
that the beloved form before him, only a few moments separated 
from vital activity, and to all appearances gone from this world, 
never again to be brought back, was instinct with life. The 
situation admitted of no question, for presently her lips com- 
menced to move slightly, although not to form articulate sounds, 
as though she were endeavouring to speak, but had not sufficient 
bodily energy to pronounce ideas or even words. 
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In another moment the gradually disappearing dullness of 
the eyes had vanished altogether, and the doctor was fain to 
convince himself that he had witnessed what he had hitherto 
been inclined to regard as a miracle. For Lady Carwardine 
was most certainly alive. 

After a very brief interval, the eyelids drooped, then gently 
closed, and the woman who, but a few moments previously, had 
been what we are accustomed to call “dead,” was restored to 
life, and gently slumbering, as might a tired infant. 

Delancey had been standing by, immovable as a statue, but 
he had been intently observing in what way the man of science 
was impressed by the manner in which the administration of 
the occult drug had taken effect. 

Presently Waite turned and grasped the old man’s hand. 

“It is wonderful,” he muttered. “It passes belief.” 

“Nay, be not hasty,” said Delancey. “It is but annulling 
the ignorance that has existed for ages. The experiment is 
only half complete, however. You do not know all. Wait 
until she speaks . . . science can deal with vital energy, 
for that it understands; but the soul is still a mystery. I 
warned you, before the experiment was made, and we do not 
yet know what is to be the result.” 

There was a smile of supreme satisfaction upon the doctor’s 
lips, and he was inclined completely to disregard Delancey’s 
words. But the old Professor was undergoing a probation 
of terrible fear and doubt. He was now watching the 
slumbering form with an anxiety that was surprising, and, 
to Waite, appeared quite unwarrantable; the expression of 
his eyes was full of eager expectancy, his breath laboured and 
uneasy. 

The period of suspense was slight, for, in a few moments, 
the patient’s eyes opened languidly, and the glance she cast 
around the room at once indicated that she was restored to 
perfect consciousness, as well as to bodily life. 

His finger upon her pulse, about the throbbing of which there 
could be no scintilla of doubt, Waite now asked, in professional 
manner and tone: 

“Do you feel easier ?” 

Lady Carwardine had looked into his eyes and appeared quite 
to recognise his face and remember her surroundings, but she 
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seemed to be unable to speak. In a moment, however, all doubt 
of her condition was at an end. 

Her eyes closed, she turned uneasily, and then muttered a 
few words which roused the greatest horror in the minds of both 
the anxious doctor and the fearing Professor. One hoped that 
his ears had deceived him ; the other was so taken by surprise 
as to be absolutely terrified. But there could be no doubt as to 
the words the beautiful lips had uttered, for they were clearly 
articulated. 

And they were not the grateful and graceful syllables that 
might have been expected from a refined and cultivated lady, 
who had never given utterance to an idea that was not chaste 
and beautiful. They were not even the language of ordinary 
respectability, but the obscene and hideous foulness of the 
gutter—the abominable sounds familiar to the lowest and most 
degraded form of metropolitan life. 

As the muttered words fell upon Delancey’s ears, he turned 
from the bedside with a groan of anguish, and moved over to 
the window, where he stood, in an agonised silence, agitated by 
an emotion which Waite, had he had time to notice it, would 
have failed entirely to understand. 

The doctor stood at the bedside, as one might in some unholy 
dream. The very existence of the sick woman, Burton, upon 
whom he had intended to make experiment with the elixir, that 
the Professor had perfected as the fruit of his many years of 
elaborate research, had slipped entirely from his memory ; and 
yet, by a few words, he seemed to be transported in spirit to the 
abandoned creature’s bedside. 

Was he, indeed, but in a dream? Was it possible that the 
woman, whose nature he knew to be of the sweetest, and whose 
disposition was gentle and loving —was it possible that her 
thoughts could have framed and her pure lips given utter- 
ance to this low and revolting language? Nay, it was no 
dream, but a ghastly and horrible reality. He could not realise 
it, he could not comprehend it; his senses could hardly believe 
it, yet it was, indeed, fact. And the terrible thought came to 
him that Lady Carwardine had been in no trance. Appearances 
had not deceived him; she had been really dead, and this 
accursed potion had restored her to life, but given her another 
soul ; and it was this against which the Professor had warned 
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him, when he said in his mysterious way, “ You will think of 
your own rashness and not blame me, if——” 

He remembered, now, how he had interrupted the sentence 
and not heard the dread conclusion of which that “if” had 
been the prelude; and he recognised the horrible fact that his 
darling’s body was recalled to life, but that her soul was gone 
for ever, to be replaced by some vagrant, seeking regeneration 
in this world, but rehabilitated in a mature, instead of an infant’s, 
being. Better she were dead—better a thousand times than 
this. 

Meantime, Lady Carwardine lay in a state of semi-som- 
nolence, breathing uneasily, and muttering, at intervals, words 
which were painful to hear—obscene, blasphemous, horrible. 
What could be done? The doctor asked himself the question 
a dozen times, and a dozen times came the inevitable answer— 
“ Nothing.” 

In his position by the window, Delancey appeared to be 
undergoing a trial of great heaviness, battling with some half- 
formed resolve, which he feared to mature and put into execution. 

Ere ten minutes had gone by, he returned to Waite’s side, 
his face white, his frame agitated by some painful emotion, 
which the doctor failed to comprehend. 

“JT warned you,” he whispered, “but you would not take heed. 
Why did you urge me to this, and why was I fool enough to 
give way? But a road lies out of the difficulty. There is 
another preparation which will be an antidote to the ill effects 
the elixir has wrought.” 

Waite looked vacantly into his face, as though hardly 
comprehending the meaning his words conveyed; the old man 
took from his pocket a little phial and poured a few drops of 
its contents into the wine glass that had before been used; this 
he filled up with brandy, and left it standing on the table. 

“When she regains complete consciousness,” he said in a 
whisper, “give her this brandy, it will soothe her, and send her 
into a gentle sleep, which will last for long. Will you do 
this ?” 

Waite gave a sign of assent, and the Professor went swiftly 
from the room, and, hastening below, left the house. 

Then the doctor sank into a chair, and gave way to a storm of 
painful thoughts, his eyes cast to the ground, for he feared to 
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look into the terrified face of the maid servant who stood by, 
alarmed and agitated almost as deeply as himself. 

In the course of a few minutes Lady Carwardine opened her 
eyes, and strove to raise herself in the bed. Waite immediately 
rose and stood beside her, but as he looked into her face it 
seemed to him that he was beholding not the woman he loved, 
not the gentle and beautiful being who was so dear to him, but 
another person. The wonderful beauty of the features was there 
unchanged, but the expression upon the lips, the light burning in 
the eyes, was a transformation from the beauties of heaven to all 
the horrors of hell. No trace of gentleness, no sign of softness, 
no indication of a noble disposition remained, it was the expres- 
sion of a fiend—malicious, wicked, terrible to see. 

“Bertha,” whispered Waite gently, his eyes for the moment 
suffused as his emotion almost became the master of him, “do 
not exert yourself, you are better lying down.” 

A fierce and horrible laugh broke from Lady Carwardine’s lips. 
“Go to the devil with your fine words,” she screamed, and her 
eyes wandered round the room from window to ceiling, and back 
to the small table, upon which stood the flask of brandy, and the 
glass which Delancey had filled. 

“What’s that on the table—drink? Hand it over.” 

Waite shuddered, as he took the glass in his hand. “This is 
a little brandy,” he said ; “this will soothe you; will you drink 
_ ia 

“Drink it?” she returned, laughing again that horrible 
laugh that had so shocked its hearers before. “Of course 
I will, you blasted idiot ; I’m not one to make two bites ata 
cherry.” 

As she spoke she seized the wineglass, and eagerly gulped 
down its contents. Then she lay back upon her pillow and 
closed her cyes. 

In a few moments she was in a deep sleep. 

Then Waite turned away, and, as he moved, his eyes met those 
of the maid. One glance passed between them, a glance that 
seemed full of deep meaning and dreadful significance. 

“ Sir, it is very dreadful,” said the girl, and the next moment 
she was giving way to a passion of tears. “To think of the 
poor mistress talking so; it makes my heart bleed, it do 
indeed.” 
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Waite remained silent for a single moment. Then he said, 
“She will sleep for some time. When she wakes send for me 
again. You understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned the girl, and the next moment Waite 
hurried from the room. 


CHAPTER V. 


ONCE in the street the doctor moved forward at a brisk pace. 

“I must have motion and work to distract my mind and drive 
it from dwelling upon the horrors of this morning,” he said to 
himself. 

There were many patients who claimed his attention, but yet 
he felt that he could hardly bring himself to visit them. He 
determined to try the effect of rapid motion as a means of 
distraction. 

He walked up the Addison Road, turned along by Shepherd’s 
Bush Green, and then, by Brook Green, down to the main road 
leading from Kensington to Hammersmith. Here he walked 


towards town, passing his own house and approaching Holland 
Park. 


He had made up his mind to forego visiting his patients for 
that day. His mind was far too perturbed for him to be able to 
give attention to any of the cases he had in hand. But now, 
when he was coming near to Earl’s Court, he changed his mind 
somewhat, as his thoughts turned to the poor woman Burton 
upon whom he had intended to make the experiment with 
Delancey’s specific—Delancey’s infernal discovery that had 
wrought such horrible mischief. Would to God, he thought, he 
had never heard of the abomination. 

He turned down to Earl's Court and called in at the un- 
fortunate woman’s abode. He was by no means surprised to 
find the house in confusion, and two or three neighbouring 
gossips trying to comfort the weeping daughter. 

The moment these creatures caught sight of him they ex- 
claimed, “ Too late, doctor, the poor thing’s gone.” 

“T feared it,’ he returned. “ When did she die?” 

“Two hours since,’ replied one of the women. 

Then the whole horrible truth flashed in upon his mind. 
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It was the soul of this unfortunate creature, this slave of her 
own passions and vices, which, freed from its earthly tenement, 
but not yet prepared for entry into another sphere of existence, 
had found rehabitation in the beautiful woman, recalled to life 
by the infernal specific of the Professor. Was the old man, he 
asked himself, really human, or was. he some fiend incarnate? 
Why had he been permitted to unfathom the deep mystery which 
had puzzled countless ages, and why had fate ordained that so 
pure-minded a woman as Lady Carwardine, his loved and beauti- 
ful Bertha, should be the chosen receptacle for the sin-stained 
soul of this abandoned wretch? 

The Professor had been right in his estimation of the drug he 
had discovered, and its effects had been what he had anticipated. 
What was to be the outcome of the second potion which he had 
administered, and would the patient, on waking from the sleep 
into which she had fallen, be restored to herself, or would she 
still. be beautiful in body, but foul and horrible in soul? If this 
latter were to be the condition, how long would it take before she 
could be purified and brought back to herself? Was it possible 
that this could ever be brought about? 

Full of an agonised doubt and fear, Waite felt that hope was 
dormant, if not entirely dead within him, and he wandered away 
from the mean dwelling at Earl’s Court, and, going towards 
Kensington Gardens, found himself some time later pacing back- 
wards and forwards under the trees, so distressed in mind as to 
be reduced almost to madness. 

The budding trees, showing new signs of revivification and the 
coming restoration of beauty, the gorgeous spring flowers glinting 
in all their magnificence in the rays of pure sunlight, seemed to 
mock him. The twittering birds that hopped from bough to 
bough, or flitted rapidly through the air, seemed but to jeer at 
him with their joyous notes and agile movements. He himself 
was dull and heavy of limb and weary of mind. Why was he 
thus selected to be the subject of this exquisite torment? Had 
he transgressed the laws by which he should have been governed, 
and had his own greed for knowledge brought a punishment 
more terrible than he seemed capable of bearing? It would have 
been bad enough, hard enough to bear, that the woman he loved, 
with all the fervour of a powerful nature, should be prematurely 
taken from him: it was infinitely worse that she should be trans- 
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formed from what he thought nearly approached the angels to 
what indubitably was a condition of fiends only. 

It was late in the day when he returned home, jaded, hollow- 
eyed, broken in mind and spirit. 

“Had any message been sent for him?” he asked, and with 
the negative reply there came to him the conviction that Lady 
Carwardine still slept. 

There was still hope. She might waken relieved of the 
horrible incubus. 

Without a thought of refreshment for his wearied body he 
started off immediately to see in what condition the patient 
might be. 

The door of Lady Carwardine’s house was opened by one of 
the girls who had been with her when he arrived in the 
morning. 

“ How is she?” he asked. 

“Still sleeping, sir,” was the answer. “You know you said we 
were to send for you immediately my lady awoke.” 

“Yes, I remember,” he said. “ But it has been-a long slumber. 
I will go up and see how she looks.” 

How dull, how inexpressibly drear was the aspect of the house, 
which heretofore had presented always a joyous and bright 
appearance. Happiness had always been the characteristic of 
this dwelling. Now it seemed as a charnel house. The very 
atmosphere was laden with the suggestion of death, misery, 
suffering. 

The quiet of the sick room was infinitely oppressive. The 
blinds were drawn and only faint glimmerings of the exterior 
brightness found their way into the apartment. 

As he entered, the girl, who was watching, rose silently and 
held up her hand, as an intimation that Lady Carwardine still 
slept. She feared that any noise, however slight, might awake 
her. 

Waite approached the bed and looked down into the f&ce 
that was calm and wonderfully placid, and there came instantly 
to his mind the conviction that this was not sleep. 

He took the pulseless hand within his own, raised the de- 
pressed eyelid, and looked into the sightless orb. 

The wan face was chill. He turned wearily from the bed- 
side. 
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“Have you not noticed how long she has been like this ?” 
he mechanically asked the servant. 

The girl started, and her eyes opened wide in surprise. 

“She has been sound asleep ever since you left, sir,” she 
answered. 

“Asleep!” he repeated, with a bitterness which was beyond 
expression. “Aye, asleep, indeed! She will never waken 
again.” 

“Oh, sir, do not say so,” exclaimed the maid, bursting 
instantly into tears. “My poor mistress! ” 

“It is,indeed,so. . . . It wasthe heart. . . . I have 
feared many times it might be so.” 

He uttered the mendacity with calm professionalease. But, in 
his mind, he knew that it was but a lie of convenance. The true 
state of the case needed no guessing. Delancey, knowing the 
condition his potion had brought about, had taken the only 
course that could relieve them of a terrible anxiety and 
responsibility. 

The second drug he had administered was a poison. 

Waite recalled, now, the cautious wording of the old man’s 
sentence. 


He had said, “ Give her this and she will sleep for some time,” 


not “for some hours’ 
it would be for ever. 

How he had controlled the impulse to throw himself upon 
the corpse and ease his tortured heart in wailing out his dis- 
tress, Waite hardly knew. How he got away from the scene of 
distress, he could never remember. He knew only that the 
strength which he had found to control his emotions in the 
chamber of death had completely deserted him when he had 
got outside the house, and, as he hurried homewards, he was 
sobbing bitterly—sobbing out the untold agony of a broken 
heart. 

What was now before him? he asked himself. A terrible 
solitude, made infinitely more bitter by the horrible secret that 
he was compelled to hide within himself. What value had life 
now for him? Could he ever find solace for the loss he had 
incurred? Could he ever forgive himself for the experiment 
he had made upon the being who was dearest to him of all 
things upon earth? 


or any specific period ; for he knew that 
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Upon his own threshold he turned again. He could ‘not go 
in, for he could not rest. Why should he suffer this agony 
alone? It was Delancey who had brought the ill, and he it was 
who should suffer. 

It was with a horrible desire for vengeance that he made his 
way to West Kensington, with some immature determination in 
his heart. Come what might, he would have a reckoning with 
the Professor, who had at first recalled his beautiful love back to 
a condition that was worse than a thousand deaths, and then, 
without a single sign of remorse, had administered to her a 
potion which he knew must end fatally. The old man was a 
devil in disguise, a foul murderer, who deserved only to be 
denounced and to suffer the penalty of his atrocious, his double 
crime. 

When he stood at Delancey’s door, the servant noticed his 
rigid lips and expression of portentous gravity. In answer to 
the question whether Delancey was at home, he answered that 
he was in his laboratory, and Waite said he would find his way 
there unannounced. He knew the house intimately, and walked 
at once to the large room built out at the back, where the old 


man had carried on his experiments and investigations into the 
secrets of science. 


With his hand upon the door-latch, he asked himself why had 
he come there, and the answer came vaguely. Was it for 
vengeance? Was it to let the terrors of the law be inflicted upon 
this man, who, for long, had been his intimate friend and often 
his adviser? He could not say. He was there, and he knew 
that there was a desire for revenge burning wildly within him, 
a fierce desire which gave no thought to consequences. 

He turned the handle to enter the room, which was wrapped 
in a profound silence, and started back, for a moment, at the 
scene which he witnessed. 

There could never be order in such an apartment as the old 
man’s laboratory, but there is a sort of organised disorder, 
which nearly resembles neatness. Waite knew the appearance 
of the room well enough, and how Delancey had been able, 
almost without looking, to put his hand upon any bottle, or 
crucible, or retort which he wanted. An order of a certain kind 
had certainly reigned in the room, but now all was in a condi- 
tion which could be likened only to chaos. 


14 
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Upon the tables were broken retorts and little furnaces over- 
turned, relics of bottles and glass measures and scraps of paper, 
knives and pincers and metal holders for heated vessels, all in a 
wild confusion. The bottles upon the shelves were disarranged, 
many overturned, and gaps here and there showed where special 
preparations had been removed. But it was the floor which 
showed the greatest evidences of the revolution which had taken 
place. 

Dozens of bottles, apparently of all sizes, had been hurled 
against the metal work of the largest furnace, and now lay in 
shattered fragments around, their contents dribbling about ,the 
room and showing in many-coloured splashes upon the 
furniture. 

Instinctively, Waite’s mind rushed to a conclusion—the right 
one—and he looked around for the Professor himself. The old 
man was curled up in an armchair, apparently asleep. But 
when the doctor touched him he realised at once the terrible 
truth. 

The Professor had taken poison. 

In his fingers was grasped a slip of paper, which Waite at 
once took away from the cold clasp of death. It was, he 
thought, no doubt, a message for him. 


“My SECRET DIES WITH ME.” 


That was all the old man had written—five simple words, 
which needed no interpretation upon the doctor’s part. 

Waite placed the message in his pocket, before calling in the 
old man’s servant. 

“Thus it ends, then,” he said. “Perhaps it is better so, 
for I do not know what my passion might have led me to. 
In his remorse he has taken his own life, and, as he truly 
says, this infernal secret dies with him. Better so. Better 


” 
. 


SO 


* * * * * * * 


There is a sad-faced man working in the gold mines of Kim- 
berley, in Western Australia, who associates with none, and is 
looked upon as altogether uncompanionable. He toils inces- 
santly, without regarding the result of his labour, and a general 
idea has got about that, in braving the terrors of an exception- 
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ally severe climate, he is not striving to win wealth, but to find 
in death an escape from the recollections of some fearful past. 

This is the once eminent doctor, now a prematurely-aged 
man, whose hair is white as snow, and whose shrivelling skin 
might belong to one who had known seventy years of hardship 
and suffering instead of less than fifty years of peaceful enjoy- 
ment. 


THOMAS SHAIRP. 








City and Suburban. 


THE new lady-typist entered the premises of the Indian and 
Oriental Bank, and the interest of the staff was unmistakeable. 
For a year past, the position had been filled by a pretty little 
golden-haired piece of frivolity who had flirted impartially over 
the entire range of clerks, and then, suddenly evincing an 
altogether unsuspected fund of common-sense, had married the 
middle-aged manager of a neighbouring dry-goods firm, dis- 
appearing for ever from the scene of her former triumphs. 
The staff proffered congratulations with varying degrees of 
warmth, and awaited her successor with mild anticipation, for 
the Bank employed no other lady. 

The clocks of several churches were striking ten irregularly, 
and Miss Marion Raynsfield paused an instant on the threshold. 

The latest clerk rushed past her, hung up his hat, and 
dashed to his seat behind a glass screen. Miss Raynsfield 
advanced to the counter. 

“Will you kindly tell me which is the type-writing office ? ” 
she asked. Her voice was remarkably penetrating, and there 
was a stir of curiosity in the background. 

Mr. Badcock, thus addressed, took her in from head to foot, 
decided that she was guod-looking, and assumed in an instant 
his most affable manner. He preceded her to the room where 
she was to work, and twenty pairs of interested eyes watched 
their progress. Miss Raynsfield was a head taller than little 
Badcock ; she held herself very erect, and seemed either un- 


conscious or utterly indifferent to the scrutiny of the young 
men. 


Mr. Badcock held open the door for her with empressement, 
whilst his colleagues smiled covertly. His proclivities were 
well known. Miss Raynsfield passed in, cast a glance around 
her, removed her hat and coat, and without so much as a 
side-look at the mirror which hung for her benefit beneath the 
electric light, she seated herself at the type-writer. Mr. Badcock 
lingered, regarding her with admiration. 
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“Cold day, isn’t it? Had far to come?” he remarked, in a 
tone of pleasing familiarity. 

“ Not very far.” 

“Live out of town, I suppose?” 

“No.” 

“ You're in a desperate hurry to get to work.” 

Miss Raynsfield raised her clear dark-grey eyes, and surveyed 
him with an expression of mild surprise. She had a trick of 
looking very straight at the world in general, with a serene, 
searching -gaze, infinitely disconcerting to the unfortunate 
Badcock, who became suddenly acutely conscious that there 
was a button missing at the back of his coat, that his collar 
must be crooked, his tie out of place, and that in some uncanny 
way this young lady probably knew all about the little free-and- 
easy at which he had spent the previous evening, and from 
which he had returned in the small hours, hilarious beyond 
proper bounds. 

He blushed, grew confused, was seized with temporary mental 
paralysis, and beat a disordered retreat. 

Miss Raynsfield smiled to herself, took up the bundle of 
papers which had been placed ready on the table, and set her 
busy fingers flying over the clicking, ticking machine. 

Badcock was received by his expectant colleagues with a 
shower of delicate badinage. 

“ Making the running already ?” 

“Lucky dog, Badcock. Always gets on with the girls.” 

“What did she say to you? Has she been taking you on?” 

“ Good-looking girl. Not much style about her though.” 

“Fine eyes. Stuck-up, / should say.” . 

“Too much of her. I don’t admire your six-footers.” 

“Five foot ten, not an inch more. Knows her way about, 
don’t she? Not much of the chicken in her.” 

“ Four to one in half-crowns she isn’t more than twenty-five.” 
Thus a sporting member of the community. 

“Done! How are we to find out ?” 

“ Ask her.” 

“ Ask her yourself.” 

“So I will. Four to one I'll take her to the theatre in a 
fortnight.” 

“Done again.” 
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Badcock chuckled to himself. After his brief experience of 
Miss Raynsfield, he felt he was betting on certainty. An early 
client entered, and a business-like silence reigned at once. 

During the day, one man after another found some excuse for 
penetrating into the little type-writing office, and one after 
another emerged with chastened expressions. Miss Raynsfield 
had surveyed them all with her serious grey eyes, and, oddly 
enough, after that they found strangely little to say about her. 
At four o’clock the doors of the bank were shut. Miss Raynsfield 
rose, donned her out-door garments, passed through the outer 
office with an air of supreme indifference and departed west- 
wards, walking briskly. 

A week went by. The clerks of the Indian and Oriental 
Bank suffered under a sense of grievous injury. There was 
only one woman amongst them, and that woman entirely 
declined to fulfil her natural function of flirtation. To mention 
the word in the same breath with Marion Raynsfield’s name 
seemed incongruous. She was not positively unfriendly, she was 
always perfectly polite, but it was evident that she had set up 
some imperceptible mental barrier, beyond which she was deter- 
mined no man should penetrate. She was mysterious. Her 
place of abode was still unknown. Badcock had had the temerity 
to pursue her one afternoon to the top of a westward-bound 
omnibus, and had been shown, in a way the recollection of which 
still made him smart, that his company was both uncalled for 
and undesired. The sporting Jarvis was no nearer finding out 
her age than he had been at first, and contemplated with gloom 
his approaching day of reckoning. 

Yet one day when poor young Haynes, a consumptive lad of 
twenty, was seized with a sudden attack of hemorrhage, who 
could have been kinder or more helpful than Miss Raynsfield ? 
She had rushed to the rescue, directing the awkward efforts of 
the men, applying the nearest remedies until the doctor came, 
saving his life as that same doctor was afterwards heard to say. 
The staff of the Indian and Oriental Bank were a very ordinary 
set of unrefined, in some cases under-bred, young men. To each 
other, they styled Miss Raynsfield haughty and stuck-up. 
Mentally, each and every one of them yearned for an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself in the sight of her calm eyes. 

She came and went with praiseworthy regularity. The 
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manager, whose soul had been much tried by the fascinations of 
his late employee, congratulated himself upon having secured a 
lady who confined her attention strictly to business. He even 
went so far as to mention her approvingly to his wife. 

Then one morning young Archie Murray returned from his 
annual holiday, and descended like a whirlwind upon the Bank, 
bursting with spirits, and fresh from a month of the Yorkshire 
moors. He was a boy singularly free from guile, universally 
popular ; he liked everyone, making no distinctions in his all- 
embracing good nature, and in return the Bank decidedly missed 
him during his absence, and were anxious to enjoy his first 
introduction to Miss Raynsfield. The chorus of salutation 
having subsided : 

“ Take these letters in to be type-written, will you, old chap?” 
quoth Jarvis with much innocence. 

“By Jove, yes. I haven’t seen little Maggie yet.” 

He entered the office with a rush. 

“Good morning, Miss Palmer, back again, you see ‘ 

Then at the sight of the smooth dark head, which bent over 
the type-writer in the place of the fair fuzzy one he had expected, 
he stopped short. Miss Raynsfield looked up, with her usual 
quiet, expectant gaze, and in that instant Archie Murray knew 
her for what she was, and fell at her feet, her subjugated slave 
for ever. 

“I deg your pardon. I assure you—I had quite forgotten— 
the other fellows ought to have told me——” 

Something in the boy’s stammering confusion was very 
winning. 

“Please don’t apologise,” said Miss Raynsfield sweetly. “I 
haven't seen you before, have I ?” 

“ Awfully stupid of me to come bolting in like that. I’ve been 
away, you see, on my holiday in Yorkshire—— ” 

“In Yorkshire?” A sudden interest awoke in her eyes. “I 
used to know Yorkshire well.” 

“Did you, indeed?” cried young Archie joyfully. “I’m a 
Yorkshireman born and bred. My father’s the rector of 
Strattondale. I’ve lived there all my life, until two years 
ago.” 

“Strattondale? I had friends near there. And—is your 
father’s name Murray ?” 
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“ Of course it is, the dear old governor! Do you know him?” 
asked the boy eagerly. 

“T once heard him preach ; years ago now. But I shall never 
forget that sermon.” 

“ They do say he’s one of the finest preachers in the county,” 
said his son proudly. 

“T’m sure he must be,” answered Marion Raynsfield. 

She was not thinking of the sermon, but of the quiet evening 
service in the village church, of herself, a happy girl of seventeen, 
and of her companion on that day, eight long years ago. 

“These letters to be type-written? Some day when you have 
more time we must have a talk about Strattondale.” 

Archie Murray went back to his comrades indignant. 

“Why didn’t you tell me who was there?” he demanded. “I 
blundered in like a fool, expecting to see Maggie Palmer, and 
found a lady i 

A burst of laughter cut short his remonstrance. 

“More fool you not to remember she was leaving to be 
married.” 

“Blundered in, did you? How d’you feel, old chap? Any- 
thing left of you?” 

“Ready to bite your nose off, ain’t she? Stuck-up sort of 
girl.” 

This from Badcock. : 

“TI don’t understand you,” said Archie loftily. “She knows 
Yorkshire, and we talked about my father.” 

And a silence of pure amazement fell upon the Bank. 

Archie Murray noted Miss Raynsfield’s relations to his fellow 
clerks with much interest. She remained a mystery and a 
problem from the first. Jarvis advanced a theory that she was 
the daughter of a Duke, who had quarrelled with her family, and 
had left home in disguise,and he had some adherents, while 
others held with Badcock that she was a newspaper correspon- 
dent, trying the thing for a joke. She came and went alone. 
Bold would have been the man who ventured to intrude his 
company upon her. There was about her a certain natural 
gravity, a calm dignity and reserve, unusual in so young a 
woman, which imposed involuntary deference upon the very free 
and easy young men amongst whom she moved. Archie 
worshipped her from afar with devotion not unmingled with 
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awe. After their first meeting she never alluded to personal 
subjects ; it was as if she repented having opened even so little 
of her life to public knowledge. But she always had one of her 
rare smiles, and a few pleasant words for him, with which he was 
amply satisfied, for unto none of the others was so much favour 
vouchsafed. 

One very wet afternoon Archie was the last to leave the bank. 
As the door closed behind him, the rain was coming down with 
peculiar vehemence. The omnibuses were crowded, and the 
nearest underground station far distant. He cast a glance at the 
gleaming black pavements, in which the flickering yellow gas 
lights, and the shadows of the hurrying passers-by, were un- 
certainly reflected. Prudence, and the absence of an overcoat, 
suggested temporary retreat into a neighbouring door-way. He 
stepped inside, closing his dripping umbrella, and came into 
collision with a lady already sheltering there. 

“T beg your pardon!” said Archie, politely lifting his hat. 
“Miss Raynsfield! I didn’t see—— ” 

He was prepared to charge into the street again, should his 
presence prove unwelcome to his sovereign lady. But she seemed 
rather pleased than otherwise. 

“Oh, Mr. Murray, is that you? How it pours. I was silly 
enough to come out this morning without an umbrella.” 

“ Always bring one myself,” said Archie wisely. “Nearly 
certain to be fine if you do. First-rate safeguard.” 

“Ts it going to clear, do you think ?” 

“It can’t go on like this. But if you haven’t an umbrella— 
won’t you allow me to lend you mine?” 

“T couldn’t think of such a thing. What would you do, and 
without a coat too? I must try and get down to the Temple. 
It’s no use to attempt an omnibus—— ” 

“Not fit for you. Beastly nuisance standing in a crowd to 
wait while other people’s umbrellas trickle down your neck.” 

“T wish it would stop!” said Miss Raynsfield uneasily. “I 
have an appointment which I must keep. My sister—is passing 
through London to-night, and I was to meet her at Paddington. 
We see each other so seldom—I’m afraid I must take a hansom. 
Would you mind calling one for me?” 

Archie hailed a cab and had the intense happiness of holding 
his umbrella over the head of his princess as she crossed the 
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pavement and of helping her in, carefully guarding her skirt 
from the wheel. Then, as he was closing the folding doors, she 
bent forward suddenly : 

“Can I take you anywhere, Mr. Murray ?” 

Archie had the presence of mind, in the midst of his astonish- 
ment, to lie with alacrity. 

“Tt would be awfully good of you, and as you are going in 
my direction——” 

He lived at Kensington. 

“Come in, then,” she said with a smile, and he found himself 
seated by her side with the prospect of half an hour’s drive in 
this delightful proximity. 

“My sister is a sick-nurse,” said Miss Raynsfield as they 
started, with an air of closing the subject. “We have so few 
opportunities of meeting, I can’t afford to miss this one.” 

But she evidently had no intention of imparting any further 
information. She leaned back in her corner and drew her 
companion on to talk. It was easy enough. There was a silent 
sympathy in her manner which was irresistible and quickly 
dissipated Archie’s slight awe of her ; he was soon plunged into 
a delighted description of his home in the Yorkshire rectory, of 
the moors and vales amongst which his boyhood had been 
spent, of his father (there was a touch of pride in his tone as 
he mentioned him), of the little sister whom he petted and 
tormented alternately, and she listened to all with quiet interest, 
reading between the lines with womanly intuition. 

“Who is at the Manor now?” she asked suddenly. 

“Always the same family, the Farebrothers. Did you know 
them?” 

“I stayed there once,” said Miss Raynsfield in a curious tone. 
“Eight years ago—you wouldn’t remember. The house was 
let for the summer to strangers, friends of mine. I was only 
there a week. It was then that I heard your father preach.” 

Archie Murray was deeply interested. 

“Eight years ago—I must have been quite a little chap—” 
he blushed at the involuntary admission. He had just passed 
his twenty-first birthday. “But I think I do remember, wasn’t 
there a son in the army, home on leave? He used to ride about 
with a queer-looking dog at his heels——” 

“ An Afghan hound.” 
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“Was that so? I know I was afraid of the creature. But 
the man was a nice-looking chap. He went back to India, I 
heard.” 

“Yes, he went back to India,” said Marion Raynsfield, drawing 
a little further into the shadow. 

“TI wonder I don’t remember you,” observed Archie, such 
genuine surprise and regret in his tones that she could not help 
laughing. 

“T’ve changed very much since then. But tell me about the 
place, I loved it, I was so happy there.” 

The cab stopped while Archie was still in the midst of his 
enthusiastic description ; he helped Miss Rayhsfield out. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Murray.” She hesitated an instant. “If 
you would care to come and call on me now and then, I should 
be pleased to see you.” 

The lad coloured with sudden pleasure. 

“It’s awfully good of you to ask me. Of course I shall be 
delighted——” 

“Come any evening. Here is my address.” 

She turned away with a bright smile and a nod. Archie 
stood twisting the card between his fingers and watched her 
tall figure disappear into the station. Then he read the address 
she had given him under the nearest gas-lamp, and started on 
his long wet walk home in a state of mental exaltation, which 
rendered him oblivious to all discomfort. 

Some instinct prohibited him from mentioning at the bank 
the privileges which had been extended to him. He shrank 
from the consequences which he knew would follow such a 
revelation. He felt that to hear Miss Raynsfield’s name bandied 
about in rough, not over-refined chaff, would almost amount to 
sacrilege. And she was very quickly aware of his reticence and 
appreciated it thoroughly. The relations begun on that wet 
night ripened gradually into a curious friendship. On his side, 
it was a sort of adoration, far removed from any thought of love, 
as the word is commonly used between the sexes ; he looked up 
to Marion Raynsfield as the most perfect woman he had ever 
met ; she was his ideal, an ideal to be lived up to, whose appro- 
bation was worth some striving after. 

On her part, though she was only dimly aware of the pedestal 
on which he had set her, there was a very real affection for the 
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honest, light-hearted boy, who was so ready to pour his 
difficulties and shortcomings into her ears, who was so evidently 
honoured by her smallest confidence and whose open admiration 
was even a little touching. 

After his first visit, when she received him in the little bed 
and sitting-room, which was all she could call her own in her 
very respectable Earl’s Court boarding-house, Archie grew 
accustomed to call for her regularly on Sunday afternoons, to 
take her to the half-past three service at Westminster Abbey, 
to a Sunday concert, or as the spring approached, to walk round 
the Park ; he even ventured to suggest Richmond and the river, 
and Miss Raynsfield, having once broken the ice, proved the 
most charming of companions, astonishing him with her bright- 
ness and ever-ready sympathy, and developing altogether un- 
expected powers of enjoyment as they returned gaily from their 
little excursions. Of all this, the Bank knew nothing; could 
they have seen the stately, distant Miss Raynsfield on these 
days, they would hardly have believed the evidence of their 
senses. She was very slow to tell Archie anything about 
herself, but at last one beautiful afternoon, as they sat by the 
Serpentine, she broke the silence. 

“You remind me so much of someone I used to know.” 

“Tm glad of that. Who was it ?” 

“My only brother. He died—long ago now. Everything 
seems to have happened so long ago! His name was Archie, 
too.” 

“Was it really? I say—Miss Raynsfield—do you think you 
could manage to ca// me by my name? Not before the fellows 
of course, but when we're alone like this—you’ve no idea what 
it is not to hear it from month’s end to month’s end——” 

“Yes, I know. And I’m glad you’ve asked me—Archie.” 

“It’s jolly to hear you say it. It reminds me of home. I 
do get beastly home-sick at times.” 

“Poor boy! I used to, though I’ve no home worth calling by 
the name.” 

“T’ve often wondered——” began Archie, and stopped. 

“Yes, I suppose so. And | think I can trust you now. Have 
you ever heard of General Raynsfield, the distinguished Indian 
officer ?” 

“Of course.” 
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“ Well—he is my father.” 

“Your father! Then why do you—why are you not——” 

“Why am I living like this, you mean? Because my father, 
who in society is one of the most charming men imaginable, at 
home is a demon, and made life unbearable for us—my sister 
and me.” 

“He was unkind—to you ! What a beastly shame!” 

“ He took to the Turf when he retired, and was very unlucky, 
he lost heavily and he would come back from the race-meetings, 
and—and——” Her deep eyes flashed angrily. “He literally 
turned us out at last!” she exclaimed. “ Mercifully my mother 
died—he broke her heart. He spoilt my life, I was engaged, 
he absolutely forbade the marriage ; I was not of age and could 
not act for myself, it was that summer at Strattondale. There 
was no reason for it, but he always hated me.” 

“Your father—excuse me—but he must have been an old 
brute.” 

“TI really think he is not quite sane. He was in the siege 
of ——,” mentioning a well-known mutiny name, “one of the 


only survivors ; my mother always said it had affected his brain, 


he was never the same afterwards. Well, the end of it was 
that Anna and I had to find something to do; she took to 
hospital work, and I learnt type-writing. We have an aunt, 
my father’s sister, who is very kind to us; she paid Anna’s 
fees as a probationer and makes me a small allowance, for | 
couldn’t live on what I get from the bank.” She paused. “So 
now you know. But youcan understand that I didn’t wish it 
to be generally known that General Raynsfield has reduced his 
daughters to this. And if I have seemed cold and disagreeable 
—I have been very unhappy.” 

“Miss Raynsfield, that man that you were engaged to— 
haven’t you ever seen him again?” 

“Never. He wrote to me once—after I came of age and 
could do as I liked—but my mother was living then and I 
wouldn’t leave her alone to my father’s tender mercies. Anna 
was too young to be much use, and she was always afraid of 
him.” 

“ How awfully good of you!” said Archie, intense admiration 
in his eyes. 

“I know I can trust you 
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“T feel—tremendously proud that you should have told me all 
this. By Jove! How you must have hated it at first, down 
there amongst all those fellows ! ” 

“No. I never hated it. I was really too miserable to care 
much what I did. I think they all meant well, though of course 
I wasn’t quite used to—to—that sort of thing, and then— 
perhaps it was foolish—but I had a pride in my father’s name, 
and didn’t want to let in the light upon—the family skeleton.” 

“What pluck you have,” said Archie. 

“You've been a great help to me. The first time I saw you, 
you reminded, me so of my brother, and I really think, since 
then—you’ve taken his place a little. You are just the age he 
would have been if he had lived.” 

There was a short silence. 

“Miss Raynsfield, you don’t know what you’ve done for me. 
It’s awfully hard sometimes for a fellow to keep quite straight, 
don’t you know ?—and being away from home and all that—but 
when I’ve gone into your room, and you’ve looked at me the 
way you do, and the things you’ve said to me—you’ve no idea 
the help it’s been !” 

She gave him one glance, and involuntarily put out her hand. 
Archie bent and touched it very softly with his lips. 

“You silly boy!” she said, laughing with her eyes full of tears. 
“You think far too much of me!” 

“T only think you’re the best and most beautiful woman in 
the world,” said Archie seriously. 

And then she produced her pocket-handkerchief without the 
slightest subterfuge, and Archie blew his nose and remarked 
that his cold had come on again, and they walked back to 
Kensington together, feeling that they had set their friendship 
on a foundation which would last through life. 

_ The summer advanced rapidly, bringing with it hot, breathless 
mornings, when the stuffiness of the bank was almost un- 
endurable and the day of work seemed endless. The wood 
pavements began to exhale their usual unpleasant odours under 
the powerful sun, the long-suffering ’bus horses steamed and 
panted, and the clerks behind their little glass screens groaned 
under the necessity which compelled them to work in their 
coats. Marion Raynsfield grew to look very white and fagged, 
her natural pallor increased, her eyes were bigger and darker 
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than ever for the black shadows beneath them. Then there 
came a week when the blazing pavements seemed to burn 
through to the soles of the feet, when the heat in the bank was 
all but intolerable, when City men came up in light suits, straw 
hats, and brown boots, and stories of sunstroke began to appear 
in the daily papers. 

Miss Raynsfield sat in her little room over the monotonously- 
clicking type-writer, struggling with the pile of work before her, 
feeling utterly weary and sick at heart. 

It was in the drowsy hours of the morning, business was 
slack, and the bank was nearly empty, when a tall man entered 
and looked around him for an instant with an air of un- 
certainty. Then he advanced to the counter and addressed 
Archie Murray. 

“Can you tell me—is there a Miss Raynsfield—er—employed 
here ?” 


Archie took in the square-shouldered, soldierly-looking 
apparition with interest. 

“ Miss Raynsfield is in her office. Shall I tell her you wish to 
see her ?” 

“No—if you will be so good as to show me the way, I will 


go straight to her myself.” 

Archie pointed out the door, saw him knock and disappear, 
tried to decide whether or not he had heard a muffled exclama- 
tion and went back to his work, boiling over with hope and 
curiosity. An hour went by while he speculated vainly on what 
was happening within, then the door opened suddenly and the 
gentleman came out alone. 

“T wish to speak to the manager if he is disengaged. Take 
him my card—Major Wemyss.” 

Recollection returned to Archie in a flash of inspiration, and 
he understood all things. 

The manager emerged with Major Wemyss after ten minutes 
—all smiles, congratulatory exclamations and unwonted geni- 
ality. 

“Certainly—he was delighted to hear it—very sorry to lose 
Miss Raynsfield, but—under the circumstances—no doubt a 
substitute could easily be found, and — Halloran, call a 
hansom !” 

And then Miss Raynsfield appeared, followed by the broad- 
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shouldered major, before the astonished eyes of the staff, very 
pale, with tears almost brimming over, but smiling radiantly. 
She stopped and held out her hand to Archie. 

“Lionel, I want to introduce you to my best friend. Archie, 
you have seen Major Wemyss before. I am going to marry 
him. Come and see me to-night.” 

The swing-doors of the Indian and Oriental Bank closed for 
ever behind Marion Raynsfield, and Archie and the manager 
stood side by side on the pavement to watch her depart. Said 
Mr. North as the hansom turned the corner: 

“I’m really very sorry to lose Miss Raynsfield, very sorry. 
She was a most charming young lady and useful. But she will 
be our last lady-typist. Their influence on business is too 
disturbing.” 

Archie Murray spent part of his: vacation this year with 
Major and Mrs. Wemyss on their Scotch grouse-moor. And 
when he returns to the bank, it will not be for very long, for the 
Major is looking for an English property and Archie is to be his 
first land-agent. 


KATHARINE F. HILLS. 





